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REVIEWS 


A Journey throughout Iraland, during the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834. 
By Henry D. Inglis. 2 vols. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


Tue most striking, and the most valuable 
characteristic of this work is its strict ho- 
nesty; we have often had to lament the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining accurate information re- 
specting the state of Ireland, most writers 
on the subject having yielded to the preju- 
dices of party, if not to the extent of utter- 
ing falsehood, at least to the scarcely less 
culpable suppression of the truth. We re- 
joice, then, to have before us the evidence 
of a traveller like Mr. Inglis, whose work 
bears in every page the stamp and impress 
of veracity. We shall pass over, for the 
present, all that is merely descriptive of 
scenery in these volumes, though thus we 
must deprive our readers of some admirable 
delineations which evince great graphic power, 
and confine ourselves to an examination of 
the state and condition of the Irish pea- 
santry, and of the causes that have rendered 
and still keep so large a portion of British 
subjects miserable themselves, and the authors 
of misery to others. We say causes, for it 
is worse than idle to lay the charge of Ire- 
land's accumulated evils on any isolated part 
of the system of society in that unhappy 
country; the entire is unsound; there is 
much to be censured, much to be condemned 
in every thing and every person ;—there is 
also something to be praised. We have 
more than once stated that the worst evils of 
Ireland are those beyond the reach of any 
direct legislative remedy : acts of parliament 
cannot render landlords humane, tradesmen 
provident, and factions peaceable ; the great 
reform of Ireland must be the work of the 
Irish themselves ; and until they become sen- 
sible of this truth, until they banish the de- 
lusion that parliament possesses the attri- 
butes of omnipotence, and that a change in 
the form of government will be a panacea 
for all diseases in the social constitution, 
they will remain ignorant of the nature of 
the ills they suffer, and incapable of devising 
aremedy. Valuable as this work is to Eng- 
lishmen, because it contains a faithful de- 
scription of a country with whose prosperity 
that of England is identified, it will, if read 
aright, be infinitely more valuable to Irish- 
men, for it shows them in true colours to 
themselves. Would to Heaven that they 
could be persuaded of the accuracy of the 
portraiture, even though forced to exclaim 
with Phaeton, 
We feel these charges galling to our pride, 

And worse, we feel they cannot be denied. 

The state of the poor, even in Dublin, 
may be estimated by the following account 
of what Mr. Inglis saw at a cattle-show :— 

“I was very favourably situated for observing 
among the crowd collected, some of those little 
traits which throw light upon character and con- 
dition. I remarked in particular, the great 





eagerness of every one to get a little employ- 


ment, and earn a penny or two. I observed an- 
other less equivocal proof of low condition. After 
the cattle had been fed, the half-eaten turnips 
became the perquisite of the crowd of ragged 
boys and girls without. Many and fierce were 
the scrambles for these precious relics; and a 
half-gnawed turnip, when once secured, was 
guarded with the most vigilant jealousy, and 
was lent for a mouthful to another longing tat- 
terdemalian, as much apparently as an act of 
extraordinary favour, as if the root had been a 
pine-apple. Yet these mouthfuls were freely 
given; and I have seen, that where two boys 
contended who should take charge of a gentle- 
man’s horse, the boy who obtained the preference 
and got the penny or twopence, divided it with 
his rival. These were pleasing traits; and were 
indicative of that generosity of character which 
displays itself in so many kindly shapes; but 
which is perhaps also in some degree the parent 
of that improvidence, to which the evils of ab- 
senteeism are partly to be ascribed.” 

We must also extract the account of the 
Mendicity Institution :— 

“ When I visited the Dublin Mendicity So- 
ciety, there were 2145 persons on the charity, of 
whom 200 were Protestants. The finances were 
then at a very low ebb; and the directors of the 
institution were threatening a procession of the 
mendicants through the streets, by way of warm. 
ing the charity of the spectators. This, I under- 
stand, has once or twice been resorted to; and I 
confess, I cannot conceive anything more dis- 
graceful to a civilised community. The English 
reader, who has never visited Ireland, can have 
no conception of a spectacle such as this. What 
a contrast to the gaiety of Grafton-street, would 
be the filth, and rags, and absolute nakedness, 
which I saw concentrated in the court of the in- 
stitution! The support of this charity is a heavy 
tax upon the benevolent feelings of the Pro- 
testant population: 450/. is subscribed by the 
Protestant, for 1/. that is subscribed by the Ca- 
tholic population. I was sorry to learn this ; for 
although it be true that wealth lies chiefly 
amongst the Protestants, yet it is the middle 
classes, rather than the wealthy, who support 
this institution ; and 50/. for 1/. is surely out of 
proportion.” 

It was once our fate to witness one of 
these processions of the mendicants, and 
never shall we forget the exhibition. Help- 
less infancy tottered near still more helpless 
age, the victim of disease was by the side of 
an iron frame broken down by hunger, 
and looked the less pitiable object ; on one 
brow was despair, on another the scowl of 
suppressed vengeance ; curses, not loud, but 
deep, were the only sounds in the procession; 
and when alms were asked, it was in a tone 
of mockery that sounded like “ Moody mad- 
ness laughing wild amid severest woe.” But 
we will quit the city for the country. At 
the very first step Mr. Inglis found one of 
the worst evils that afflicts the south and 
west of Ireland :— 

“ High rent was the universal complaint ; and 
the complaint was fully borne out, by the wretch- 
ed manner in which I found the people—Catho- 
lic and Protestant—living. And if the question 
be put to them, why they take land at a rent 
which they know it will not bear,—the reply is 





always the same : how were they to live? what 
could they do? From which answer we at once 
arrive at the truth,_that competition for land 
in Ireland, is but the outbiddings of desperate 
circumstances.” 

One would suppose that the landlords of 
Ireland, if for no other purpose than to keep 
up their rents, would encourage the esta- 
blishment of manufactories, but Irish land- 
lords have a logic peculiarly their own. 
David Malcomson, a truly benevolent and 
enterprising gentleman of Clonmel, esta- 
blished a cotton manufactory near the village 
of Mayfield, which is conducted with great 
skill, and greater liberality. A father could 
scarcely be more solicitous for the welfare of 
his children than this worthy member of the 
Society of Friends for the comfort of every 
one in his employment. His factory has 
proved a national blessing. 

“The most marked improvement has taken 
place in the neighbourhood, since the establish- 
ment of this manufactory: not in lodging only, 
but in food also, a great change has taken place ; 
and although high wages, which leave a surplus, 
are some incentive to intoxication, it is a fact, 
that not an hour’s labour is ever lost in the fac- 
tory, owing to the dissipated habits of those em- 
ployed in it.” 

Now let us see how he has been rewarded 
by those whose tenantry he has benefited :— 

“TI regretted deeply to learn, not from the 
proprietor of the mill only, but from other 
sources, that Lord Waterford’s family have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of this esta- 
blishment; and that, only the other day, an 
attempt had been made to take advantage of 
some manorial rights, and to demolish the mill 
dams. Pity it is, that the aristocracy should, 
even by open acts, separate themselves from the 
interests of the people around them. The enter- 
prising Quaker who has established this factory, 
has done more for the neighbourhood, than Lord 
Waterford and all the Beresfords have ever done 3 
and his lordship’s pride ought to be, less in his 
magnificent domain, and fine stud, than in the 
comfortable condition of the surrounding pea- 
santry, and in the establishment which has pro- 
duced it.” ’ 

And yet people speak of the ingratitude 
that deprived the Beresfords of the represen- 
tation of the county of Waterford ;—by the 
way, we are glad to find that good effects 
have resulted from that lesson :— 

“ The defeat of the Waterford family in the 
election for the county, was felt by them as a 
severe blow; but it has had its uses: more at- 
tention is now paid to the interests and comforts 
of the tenantry ; and it is universally admitted, 
that the property has recently been, and is at 
present, under excellent management.” 

We must now see another specimen of 
the benevolence and wisdom of Irish land- 
owners :— 

“ T had heard, even in England, of the wretch- 
ed condition of a town in the county of Kil- 
kenny, called Callen; and finding that this 
town was but eight miles from Kilkenny, I de- 
voted a day to Callen. I never travelled through 
a more pleasing and smiling country, than that 
which lies between Kilkenny and Callen; and [ 
never entered a town reflecting so much disgrace 
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upon the owner of it, as this. In so execrablea 
condition are the streets of this town, that the 
mail coach, in passing through it, is allowed 
twelve minutes extra; an indulgence which can 
surprise no one who drives, or rather attempts to 
drive through the street ; for no one who has the 
use of his limbs, would consent to be driven. 
And yet, will it be credited, that a toll is levied 
on the entrance into the town, of every article of 
consumption ; and that not one shilling of the 
money so received, is laid out for the benefit of 
the town. The potatoes, coal, butter-milk, with 
which the poor wretches who inhabit this place 
supply their necessities, are subject to a toll, 
which used to produce 250/. per annum. * * * 
It was with some difficulty that I obtained a 
sight of the table of tolls; but I insisted on my 
right to see it ; and satisfied myself, that potatoes 
and butter-milk, the food of the poor, pay a toll 
to Lord Clifden, who, out of the revenue of about 
20,0007. per annum, which he draws from this 
neighbourhood, lays out not one farthing for the 
benefit of his people. * * * Let any one who 
desires to see a specimen of an absentee town, 
visit Callen. And Lord Clifden is the more 
reprehensible, since he occasionally visits the 
country, and is not ignorant of its condition. It 
is true, that his lordship drives as rapidly through 
his town as the state of the street will admit; 
but it happened fortunately, that upon one occa- 
sion, the carriage broke down ; and this patriotic 
and tender-hearted nobleman was forced to hear 
the execrations of the crowd of naked and starv- 
ing wretches who thronged around him. 

“ Nor is the country around Callen fortunate 
in its other landlords. The land of Lord Dysart, 
another large proprietor, is frightfully rack- 
rented. Land, at a distance from any market, 
is let at 4/. and 4/. 10s. per acre: and I know of 
five acres let at a rent, the whole produce of 
which would barely pay the rent of one acre. 
The Marquis of Ormonde is another proprietor; 
but his land is not so much over-set ; and the 
general opinion appears to be, that he is anxious 
to do right.” 


That outrages should occur under such a 
system as this, is far from surprising; the only 
wonder is, that they are not of more frequent 


occurrence, Mr. Inglis gives us the follow- 
ing candid account of Irish crimes ; we have 
only to add, that competition for land has 
— a thousand-fold more acts of vio- 
ence than tithe, and we shall soon discover 
the reason why tithe has been made to bear 
all the blame :— 

“ Almost every outrage and murder that has 
disgraced Ireland, has arisen out of one of two 
causes—either competition for land, or tithes; 
and, until means be found for reducing the 
former, and till the latter be finally and justly 
settled, it will be in the power of any restless, 
wrongheaded, or interested man to agitate Ire- 
land. Competition for land can only be dimin- 
ished by employing the people ; but I greatly fear, 
that no scrutiny, however strict and impartial, 
into the revenues of the Protestant church, and 
that even no application of the surplus, will be 
satisfactory to the land occupiers of Ireland. 
Here, as every where else, in the south, I heard 
the strongest objections to tithe in any shape ; 
and a curious instance came to my knowledge, 
of the determination of farmers to get rid of tithe. 
A farmer agreed to pay 20s. an acre for a certain 
quantity of land ; the landlord being bound to pay 

ithe and all otherdues. On rent day the tenant 
arrives, and, before paying his rent, asks what tithe 
the landlord pays ? * Why do you wish to know 
that,’ says the landlord, * what is it to you what 
tithe I pay ? you pay me 30s., and I take tithe 
and every burden off your hand.” ‘IT know 
that,’ says the farmer; * but I'll not only not 
pay tithe myself, but your honour sha‘nt pay it 
either.” The tenant offered the landlord his 





rent, deducting whatever tithe he, the landlord, 
paid; and the rent is, at this moment, unpaid.” 

In the list of bad landlords we find one 
name that we could scarcely have expected : 

“If you ask an innkeeper, or an innkeeper’s 
wife, anywhere in O’Connell’s district, what sort 
of a man their landlord is? ‘Och, and sure he’s 
the best o’ landlords!—he takes the childer by 
the hand, and he wouldn't be over proud to 
dthrink tay with the landlady.’ But if youstep 
into a cabin, the holder of which owns Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq., as his landlord, and if you ask 
the same question, hell scratch his head, and 
say little any way. Shortly before I visited 
Cahir-siveer, there was a road-presentation in 
that neighbourhood, and the rate-payers, who 
have now a vote in these matters, refused at first 
to pass it, unless the O’Connells would pay two- 
thirds of the expense; because, said they, ‘the 
O’Connells have lived long enough out of road 
presentations ! !? ” 

But we must not confine ourselves solely 
to the Black List; there are good landlords 
in Ireland: we shall quote the account of one 
whose example is worthy of imitation :— 

“* Many absentee properties are quite as well 
managed as if the proprietors were resident : 
and as one example of this, I may name the 
large estates of Mr. Stanley, in this neighbour- 
hood (Tipperary). I found only one opinion as 
to the excellent management of these estates ;— 
rents are moderate, and the tenantry well treat- 
ed; and from my own observation, I can speak 
to the generally comfortable condition of things 
upon this property. A reading society, of which 
I believe the agent upon the property is libra- 
rian, has been instituted for the benefit of Mr. 
Stanley’s tenantry; and the project, I under- 
stood to be perfectly successful.” 

Merited praise is also bestowed on the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. As the latter nobleman has 
been frequently maligned as a harsh land- 
lord, it is a simple act of justice to extract 
Mr. Inglis’s account of his property :— 

“ Formerly, the greater part of this property 
was held in large farms, by lessees, who sub-let 
these lands in small portions, and therefore be- 
came middle-men. As these leases have dropped, 
by death, or otherwise, the estates, so held, have 
been divided into farms of equal size, and let to 
tenants holding immediately under Lord Lans- 
downe, who has erected, upon each farm, a 
comfortable dwelling-house, the whole expense 
of which, excepting labour, has been defrayed 
by his lordship. 

“ Riding through this part of Kerry, one is 
immediately struck by the absence of mud 
cabins, and, by the presence of these new farm- 
like houses, everywhere dotting the slopes. Such 
things being rarities, I did not content myself 
with a distant view ; but visited ten or twelve of 
these houses, and they seemed to me well suited 
to the wants of the individuals by whom they 
were occupied. There was nothing of pretension 
about them. I found them to be built of lime- 
mortar, rough-cast, with chimneys, and with 
two apartments inside; and generally contain- 
ing a sufficiency of furniture, and a fair portion 
of comfort,—speaking always, let it be recol- 
lected, with reference to the character and habits 
of the people. And, what is most important of 
all, I did not find that the tenants were paying 
exorbitant rents. One tenant, occupying a little 
farm of nine acres, with one of these houses, 
paid 2U. 13s. for his possession ; that is, about six 
shillings an acre.” 

Mr. Inglis does not give a very favourable 
account of the Catholic priesthood ; his de- 
scription of the mode in which voluntary 
contributions are gathered, reminds us of the 
auswer given to a gentleman, who, seeing 





some persons | ee by, heavily fettered, and 
escorted by dragoons, asked “ who they 
were.” He was told “ They are volunteers to 
the Tipperary Militia.” 

“ T am sorry to be obliged, in this place (Ca. 
hir), to record a fact, to which I could not have 
given credit on any evidence, less conclusive 
than that of my own eyes. The Roman Catholic 
chapel is newly erected, and is yet unfinished: 
and I was told, that the anxiety to obtain funds 
for its completion, gave rise to the enaction of 
some curious scenes at the door. I went there, 
about ten o'clock ; and I certainly did witness 
a scene of a most singular kind. The gates were 
shut, and four men stood by. One had a silver 
salver, to receive the larger contributions: two 
were provided with wooden ladles, for the cop. 
per offerings; and these they shook in the ears 
of every one who approached: and one man, 
the priest, stood, just within the gate, armed with 
a shillelah. No one was admitted who did not 
contribute! I saw a man attempt to pass with. 
out contributing ; and I saw the priest push and 
buffet the man, and, at length, strike him several 
times with his stick, and knock his hat off his 
head! This is no matter of hearsay. I saw it: 
and I saw from thirty to forty persons kneeling 
outside of the gate, on the high road,—poor per- 
sons, who had not a halfpenny to spare. To be 
more and more sure, that this was the cause of 
their remaining without, I gave some halfpence 
amongst them, and saw them admitted.” 

Such scenes unfortunately are of frequent 
occurrence ; they may be taken for a tolerably 
correct description of every voluntary tribute 
raised in Ireland within the century. The 
following fact deserves also to be noticed :— 

“ Tt is a curious fact, and a fact that consists 
with my knowledge, that Catholic emigrants 
send their remittances to the care, not of the 
Catholic priest, but of the Protestant clergyman, 
to be distributed by him among those pointed 
out. The same respect for, and reliance on, the 
Protestant clergyman, is evinced in other ways, 
It is not at all unusual, for Catholics possessed 
of a little money, to leave the Protestant clergy- 
man their executor, in preference to their own 
priest, or to any other individual.” 

But Mr. Inglis is as prompt to record the 
delinquencies of the church of England as of 
the church of Rome :— . 

“T found in one part of this county (Longford), 
great want of accommodation for the Protestant 
congregation. I allude to the parish ‘ of the 
Union of Kilglass.’ There is monstrous abuse 
here. ‘The bishop is rector, and draws from four 
to five hundred pounds per annum; and yet 
there is no church or Protestant service in the 
parish. His lordship, on being respectfully 
written to on the subject, replied, that ‘there was 
service in the next parish !’” 

The worst evil of Ireland, and that which 
no legislation can remedy, is the total dis- 
union, in many cases amounting to actual 
hatred, between landlord and tenant. The 
feeling evinced in the following anecdote is 
unfortunately general :— 

“The resident landlords of the county of 
Longford, are, with few exceptions, an unim- 
proving race; and I regretted to find, that be- 
twixt them and the lower orders, there was not 
the best understanding. A wealthy and unem- 
barrassed baronet, on being asked, why he did 
not embellish his domain, which stood greatly 
in need it, and thus give some employment to 
the people, said, ‘he made it a rule to circum 
scribe, within the least possible limits, his inter- 
course with the lower orders.’ It is not every 
landlord who might choose so to express himself; 
put I fear there are too many who so act. I 
have generally found the land-owners extremely 
ignorant of the real condition of the poor: and 
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how, indeed, are they to gain their knowledge, 
unless they specially seek it? They do not 
themselves hire labourers; they do not call on 
the small farmer for rent; they do not them- 
selves eject or drive for rent ;—and it is not to 
the hall, but to the farm-house, that the men- 
dicant, and the mendicant’s wife, and the orphan 
child, and the unemployed labourer, carry their 
sack, and their petition. The landlord has his 
gate-house, beyond which the vigilant porter 
permits no unwelcome visitor to pass.” 

We must conclude for the present with 
the description of a grievance, for the conti- 
nued existence of which the rulers of the 
country are in a great degree responsible :— 

“ Trading magistrates are not yet extinct in 
the county Longford: value is still occasionally 
received for magisterial protection, in the shape 
of labour,—such as, a winter-cutting of turf 
being brought to a man’s door. Neither is there 
much co-operation among the magistracy. They 
take pleasure in thwarting each other; and it is 
not unusual for persons imprisoned by the war- 
rant of one magistrate, to be forthwith liberated 
by the warrant of another. This, I think, ought 
not to be possible. Crime can never be effec- 
tually repressed, where such a state of things 
exists; and every week’s new experience in Ire- 
land, more and more convinced me, that the 
establishment of a general stipendiary magistra- 
cy, would be one great step towards the civili- 
zation and pacification of the country.” 

We have passed over many passages wor- 
thy of remark, though our quotations have 
been confined to the first volume; but next 
week we trust to resume our examination of 
this excellent work. 


The Betrothed. From the Italian of Ales- 


sandro Manzoni. London: Bentley. 


Tue literature and science of modern Europe 
stand deeply indebted to the accident of the 
great conquering horde of the north having, 
on its triumph over the Roman empire, been 
split into many separate and independent 
states. The Romans, when their borrowings 
from the Greek are deducted, exhibited, in 
their best days, few tokens of a diversified 
genius, or an inventive faculty ; and when, 
in the fulness of their conquests, they had 
given the impress of their own mind to the 
subdued nations of the then civilized world, 
they only enthralled its energies by the uni- 
formity of mediocrity which they induced. 
For several centuries before the ultimate 
destruction of their empire the human in- 
tellect was stationary, and even retrograde. 
These were the true bassi tempi, in which 
nothing was created, in which language was 
corrupted, and thought unproductive. But 
when the Roman sway was utterly over- 
thrown, and the independent nations of 
England, France, Italy, and Germany started 
into existence, the work of regeneration, 
conducted simultaneously by each, proceeded 
from many different centres; and mind, left 
to its own resources, was emancipated from 
authority. The earlier steps of the process, 
it is true, may have been rendered slower 
and less certain by that cause ; but the ulti- 
mate results have been richer and more 
exuberant. 

Down to the French Revolution, the nations 
of Europe may be considered as having ab- 
stained from all literary co-operation, and as 
having wandered in search of the beautiful 
and the true, in neglect, if not in ignorance, 
ofeach other’s proceedings; for if the lite- 
rature of France obtained a certain partial 





pre-eminence in some foreign courts, imita- 
tion was rather exerted in adopting its sys- 
tems in their integrity, than in grafting them 
upon the several national stocks; and their 
influence therefore rarely extended to the 
people. Notwithstanding then the tendency to 
uniformity, produced by a common religious 
faith, and a common veneration for classical 
monuments, each different centre of know- 
ledge gave birth to its own models of taste 
and beauty; and the literature of every na- 
tion was peculiar and distinct. England, 
more especially, attained to a greater vigour 
and originality of thought and style, through 
the limitation of its intercourse with the con- 
tinent ; and Germany, from the same cause, 
has derived the same effect. 

Within the last half century, however, the 
march of events has given civilization an 
opposite direction. Commerce and war, the 
steam-engine and the Macadamized road, 
have brought nations into closer and more 
frequent contact; and leave has been given 
to litterati,in common with all other classes, 
to import improvements, to imitate foreign 
models, and to adopt the peculiarities of style 
and matter which are popular in other coun- 
tries. Itis thus that Shakspeare and Goethe 
have made their way to Paris; that German 
metaphysics have become popular in France ; 
that Romanticism has found its proselytes in 
London; and that Byron and Walter Scott 
are known and imitated wherever there is 
leisure to read and intellects to write. 

From the last author, in particular, the 
continent has borrowed much, and largely ; 
and from his pages Italy derived a new 
and sudden inspiration in the department 
of fictitious narrative. The early Italians, 
(whose short and pithy novelle are little more 
than brief anecdotes,) with all the warmth 
of their poetic imagination, have produced 
scarcely one prose work ofimagination ; and 
the greatest story-tellers out of the East have 
dealt the least in tales of passion, character, 
or romantic and adventurous interest. Yet the 
history of the small Italian states, their wars 
and civil dissensions, have all the passionate 
violence of personal disputes; they teem with 
materials for the novelist, and seem to invite 
him to embody their striking situations, and 
to delineate their bold and deeply-shaded 
Protagonists. Nothing of this sort, how- 
ever, exists in the original literature of the 
country; and with the exception of a few 
obscure and almost abortive imitations of the 
Minerva-Press school, ‘Giacopo Ortis’ is, 
we believe, the first readable novel in the 
Italian language. 

For this peculiarity many concurring 
causes may be cited. One, perhaps, of the 
most leading will be acknowledged in the 
singular disposition of the people, who, all- 
ardent and excitable as they are, yet want 
that reflective temperament which delights 
in abstractions. Children of impulse and 
of sense, they are too eager to enjoy, to waste 
their time on the refinements and metaphysics 
of love. 

Again, the Italians live much in the open 
air; and they are further prevented by the 
reigning despotisms from a frank reciprocation 
of thought and expansion of feeling, which 
develope the domesticity of the northerns. 
Italian character therefore shows few of those 
shades of difference which imaginative writers 
delight to paint. Of this verity, the comedies 
of Goldoni and of Nota are striking illustra- 





tions—the characters being all conventional, 
and the personages mutually interchangeable 
through the several pieces. 

At length, however, the success and repu- 
tation of the English historic novel crossed 
the Alps; and the example of Sir Walter 
Scott roused the ambition of Manzoni to 
compete with him on his own field, and to 
add a new leaf to the garland of the Italian 
muses. ‘I Promessi Sposi,’ the original of the 
translated volume now before us, was the first 
fruit of this impulse ; and the applause which 
it has gained, both from natives and foreign- 
ers, has at once domiciliated the class to 
which it belongs as a favourite branch of 
Italian literature. 

The great object of this novel, like those 
of the school from which it is derived, is 
to paint a particular epoch of society, and 
to preserve the traits of a combination fast 
passing into oblivion before the refinement 
of the nineteenth century and the growing 
spirit of equality of revolutionized Europe. 
The moment selected is that in which feu- 
dality had received its great check, and in 
which the overbearing and self-willed barons 
were compelled to confine the exercise of 
their despotism to the villagers huddled 
round their crenelled towers ; or if they ven- 
ture to indulge their insolence in the great 
cities, obtained only a cramped and limited 
licence from the supreme authority. It is 
curious, however, to observe, that these 
Prepotenti, these lawless and insolent con- 
temners of humanity, who made their will 
avouch their most tyrannical caprices, still 
lingered in the society of the smaller Italian 
towns to a very recent date. Da Ponte, the 
once well-known Poeta del teatro of the 
London Opera House, whose Memoirs are 
full of amusing anecdotes, and deserve to 
be better known than they are, describes a 
rencontre he had with a specimen of the 
genus in Padua, from whose vengeance he 
had some difficulty in escaping. 

‘The Betrothed,’ written by an Italian, 
and for Italians, is yet a novel possessing 
powerful resources for interesting the Eng- 
lish reader. It is a novel of romance and 
adventure ; and it depicts with vigour a state 
of society wholly new to the generality of 
English readers. To the Englishman it is 
further interesting, as the first reflection of 
a light kindled at the flames of English 
genius. Worked up, too, in the story, there 
is an elaborate and appalling description of 
the great plague at Milan, which alone 
would make the fortune of a modern novel, 
and’ would stand a comparison with Boc- 
caccio’s Florentine Pestilence, or Defoe’s 
Plague of London. We mention these 
things for the sake of those among our 
readers, to whom the stores of Italian lite- 
rature are not accessible, and for whose 
especial use this translation has been made. 
To those conversant with the language in 
which the original is written, ‘I Promessi 
Sposi’ and its author, Manzoni, are familiar 
as household words. It will not be expected 
that we should enter upon the details of a 
story so long before the public; and, truth 
to tell, we want the courage to wade through 
a translation, which, in its style and execu- 
tion, is not the most inviting. ‘To those whose 
ears have not been opened to the music of 
the dolce favella Italiana, but who love a 
stirring romance, and are curious concerning 
humanity in all its phases, ‘The Betrothed’ 
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will doubtless prove an acceptable present; 
and Mr. Bentley has, we think, done the 
public good service in adding it to his 
Stanparp Novets, 





The Comic Almanack, for 1835. With 
Twelve Illustrations of the Months, by 
George Cruikshank. London: Tilt. 


Tuts shall be our Almanack! From its first 
page, (counting the cover as such) with the 
Zodiacal signs—wherein “ Pisces” are repre- 
sented by two topers drinking a match—and 
“ Taurus” is set forth in the form of a keen, 
well-wigged politician, devouring the ‘John 
Bull’—to its last, with the representation of 
the seasons, in which a shy sportsman perso- 
nates Autumn, and Summer sits under a tree, 
hot and helpless, in the incarnation of a Mrs. 
Daniel Lambert—this merry little book 
teems with drollery ; and we infinitely prefer 
the prognostications of the sapient Rigdum 
Funnidos, to the more thrilling prophecies 
of Francis Moore, Physician. 

In addition to all proper and required in- 
formation, we are here presented with twelve 
capital illustrations of the months by G. 
Cruikshank, and some of the best calculated 
predictions of the weather we have ever 
seen, as, for instance, that for December :— 

“ Take note, frost and snow may be expected 
this month, but be not sure of their coming, 
then shall you not be disappointed, and if it be 
fine summer weather, then I say again, bethink 
you of the comet.” 

Besides these, there are other facetiz, both 
in prose and verse—but the pencil beats the 

en hollow—and the February scene, with 
its cataracts in the kennels, which we see 
the old lady in the pattens can never cross, 
and its postman groaning under the load of 
twopenny love, in the shape of valentines, is 
worthy of Hogarth. In March, wind is the 
merry devil who plays the tricks, and the 
ladies discomposed by his roistering imper- 
tinence, and the bald man—who innocently 
assaults a chance passenger full in the face 
with his umbrella—are only exceeded by the 
dripping belles in April—wherein rain is the 
master-spirit. May is illustrated by the gam- 
bols of Jack in the Green. But, as our 
readers may like to see a specimen of the 
letter-press, we will take them to Strand-on- 
the-Green, and give them a specimen or two 
of Mr. Giblet’s experiences, whose diary 
supersedes the customary Gardener’s Calen- 
dar :— 

“ March 21, 1834.—Mrs. G. bent on a rural 
retirement, and declaring this a dog-cheap bar- 

ain. 

“ 27th.—All safe arrived—only one pier-glass 
split into four, and best tea-set, bought as 32 
pieces, converted into 32 dozen. However, 
Mrs. G. observes, that being by the river side, 
we must have a marine grotto, and the pieces of 
looking-glass, mixed with the bits of blue and 
gold china, will make a fine glitter among the 
moss and shells. 

“ April 1.—Rain falling, river rising, cellars 
filling. 

“* 2nd.—Ducks swimming into the parlour— 
moved to the first floor for safety—Musical 
Tom (my youngest) splashing about barelegged 
in the kitchen, and shouting ‘ four feet water in 
the hold..—A leak sprung in the next onion 
field—all my land under water. Dick, perched 
on a window sill, angling for roach in the 
garden. 

‘* 9th.—Buried an old hen at the foot of a 





plum-tree, by the light of the full moon—am 
told it will then bear egg-plums. 

“19th.—Potatoe eyes always an eye-sore, so 
have planted a bed with every eye nicely cut 
away, by which I hope to grow a crop as smooth 
as my hand and as blind as moles.—Look for 
the Horticultural Society’s gold medal for this 
bright idea. 

“ May 13th.—Finished my new hot water 
pipes for the conservatory, all heated by the 
kitchen fire—a scheme of my own—Cook had a 
regular flare-up with so much company yester- 
day, so the water was boiling hot all day—by 
night the plants looked like scalded gooseberries. 
This morning, all my pipes united in a joint- 
run on the cistern, which answered their draughts 
to the last, and the spare water from the green- 
house floor was soaking into the breakfast par- 
lour. The inventor just arrived—says it’s all 
quite regular—the cracked joints will close of 
themselves in time—I wonder when. 

** June 12th.—Suppose I want exercise.— 
Wife blows me up, and says I get puffy ; so, to 
keep all smooth with her and the garden walks, 
drag the great roller about for two hours, morn- 
ing and night. 

“€ 23rd.—Fill up odd time in watching fruit 
trees with a rattle, for the birds perch on the 
sham cats and build nests in the mawkins. 
What with opening and shutting the cucumber- 
frames, according to the sun, wind, and clouds, 
plenty to do.—Charged the garden-engine with 
lime-water—set Dick and Tom to play upon 
the caterpillars. They have so whitewashed 
the three Miss Blackets, that I have two velvet 
bonnets, a silk pelisse, and a cashmere shawl to 
pay for. 

** July 18th.—The Cherub Giblet potatoes 
not coming up to time, tried the ground and 
found them rotting. 

“ 24th.—Half my time taken up in driving 
the butterflies off the gooseberry trees. Lett 
my weeding-gloves stuck on a stick last night 
—put them on this morning, and smashed five 
slugs in one, and seven earwigs in the other.— 
Mem. Old gloves the best slug-trap. 

“ August 5.— My cucumber frames yield 
plenty of fruit—have gathered not less than 
twenty, worth twopence each—cost me only five 
pounds six shillings and sevenpence.” 

The learned societies, and the venders of 
patent medicines also contribute their share 
to our amusement. 

To return to the illustrations, (in which, 
after all, lies the attraction of the book,) 
June gives us Somerset House in all its 
glory—July, Vauxhall, with the indefatigable 
and verbose master of the ceremonies—Au- 
gust an oyster carnival—September the hu- 
mours of Bartholomew Fair— October a 
country-coach and its passengers, who have 
expended their substance and good looks in 
the metropolis— November a Guy Faux 
scene—and December, last and best of all, 
a jovial Christmas dinner, with the buxom 
mistress of the house laughing at the head of 
the table, and the master laughing at the 
foot, to the obvious peril of the sides of his 
next neighbour—the stout lady with the 
teeth—and a servant man unable to keep 
his gravity as he brings in that glory which 
hath not yet utterly departed from old Eng- 
land—a plum pudding. 

We counsel all who would enjoy a merry 
hour in this month of fogs and long faces, to 
send for this Almanack without delay, and 
we are sure they will not think their ‘half- 
crown thrown away. 








The Cabinet of Friendship. A Tribute to 
the Memory of the late John Aitken 
Editor of ‘ Constable’s Miscellany.’ Edited 
by W. C. Taylor, A.B., T.C.D. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


As we are not endowed with the powers of 
the Shadowless Man in ‘Peter Schlemihl,’ 
who contrived, from a scrap of cloth he 
drew out of his pocket, to stretch a sumptuous 
tent over the heads of a goodly company of 
revellers, some of the numberless volumes 
of light literature which are just now crowd- 
ing upon us, must need wait for space and 
leisure. But here is one we cannot pass by, 
even though we have to squeeze our good- 
will and good word into a corner. This 
volume, to which many well-known and 
skilful hands have lent their aid, is collected 
for the benefit of the widow of one whose 
lot was the too common fate of a literary 
man—an early grave!—and no inheritance 
but his good name to leave behind him. To 
those, then, who will act, as well as feel, we 
commend it: they will find among its con- 
tents a good story by Mr. James—a lively 
Scotch fairy tale by one of the Misses Corbet 
—a translation from Wallenstein’s ‘ Camp,’ 
by Mr. G. Moir—some poetry by Mr. T, 
Roscoe—a piece of learned pleasantry by the 
editor—in short, as much variety of song and 
story as can be packed into the compass of 
four hundred and forty-four pages. 





Journal d’un Déporté non jugé. 1834. 
(Printed for private circulation.) 
Monsieur de Barbé Marbois, well known as 
minister, ambassador, and chief judge, as also 
for a History of Louisiana, of which province 
he negotiated ‘the sale, wrote an interesting 
account of his fructidorisation, as the French 
say—in plain English, his transportation, 
by a coup d’ état of the Executive Directory, 
to the pestilential regions of Cayenne and 
Sinnamari, in 1797. He wrote while suf- 
fering under the cruel sentence, but never 
thought of printing till now— and which 
he has done merely for his friends; from 
one of whom we have obtained the favour 
of a copy for perusal, with liberty to give 
such extracts as we think likely to interest 

the English reader. 

Barbé Marbois, a member of the Conseil 
des Anciens, was included with fifteen of his 
colleagues in a proscription that was in 
reality directed against the press; since all 
the respectable editors and proprietors of 
journals, to the number of forty-two, were 
on the fatal list, though most of them, from 
their superior capabilities of getting infor- 
mation in time, were able to escape the 
blow. The sixteen representatives, too aged 
(they were nearly all between 50 and 60 
years old), and too proud of their political 
dignity and principles, to allow of flight,t 
were seized, thrown by sixes into iron cages 
on wheels, without trial or sentence, and 
jolted off to Rochefort; the cages and their 
contents being deposited in dungeons each 
night. 


had had the consolation of conversing, previous 
to their departure, with their wives and chil- 
dren: I, eighty leagues distant from my fa- 
mily, remained anxious and ignorant how my 





+ Carnot, however, did escape, whilst Barthelemy, 
another director, scorned eyen to step aside from the 
blow. 


My companions (says M. de Barbé Marbois,) I 
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poor wife would bear the news of my incarce- 
ration. A stranger in France, my Eliza rec- 
koned, on quitting Philadelphia, never to be 
separated from me. She had passed her child- 
hood in the troubles of the American revolu- 
tion. A fugitive with her father, proscribed, 
like other royalists, she had hoped to find 
tranquillity in France; but there another re- 
yolution awaited her. In these circumstances, 
a husband’s presence and support were all in 
all to her. I thought upon this, borne away 
as I was irrevocably from her, and this was 
the bitterest of my reflections. On the morn- 
ing of my departure for Blois, Cordubar came 
to bid me ascend to the lodge of the porter: 
I obeyed—and in a moment my wife was in 
my arms. Eliza had come upwards of 100 
leagues to. bid me an eternal adieu. We had 
but a few minutes to be together. She hastily 
informed me, that, passing through Paris, she 
had seen some friends, who had given her 
hopes that we should not be sent, for the winter 
at least, farther than Oleron. She spoke of 
my aged mother—of our child{—but we had 
subjects for endless concern, and but a quarter 
of an hour to satisfy it in. With the consent 
of Cordubar, and on the condition that Eliza 
would preserve silence, I conducted her into 
the damp chapel, where we had slept, and 
where my companions were only waiting for 
me to depart. I introduced them to my wife. 
The apparition of a woman, beautiful, coura- 
geous, superior to the weakness of her con- 
stitution, moved all who were present. The 
keepers signified to her to depart. My heart 
was broken. I embraced her for the last time. 
In her trouble, she exclaimed—instead of Adieu 
—that she would return. I cried out, in the 
presence of the magistrates of Blois, “ Solicit 
my trial, but never my pardon.” I afterwards 
learned that, on traversing the court, and see- 
ing our cages drawn up, she fainted away. 
A captain of gendarmerie, perceiving that her 
domestic was unable to support her, offered 
her his arm: for this act he was dismissed from 
his place, by order of the Directory. 

M. de Marbois has here concealed the full 
trath—the completion of this scene. His 
wife, on recovering from her swoon, had 
lost her reason: nor did she ever recover 
her senses, being obliged to remain in con- 
finement till her death, which took place a 
few months since. No sooner had the pri- 
soners arrived at Rochefort than they were 
removed from their cages, and hurried on 
board a wretched vessel, where their fare 
was worse than the hole in which they were 
huddled, and their treatment worse than 
ie experienced from the gaolers along the 
Toad. 

One of us, not being able to reach the 
bread, asked one of our guardians, a youth of 
16 or 16, to hand it to him: the boy paid no 
attention at first, and at last flung the bread 
rudely to him who asked it—it was Pichegru. 
“When the sun is down,” observed the Gene- 
neral, “cowards look big in the dark.” “Mind 
what you say,” rejoined the boy to the con- 
queror of Belgium; ‘‘ and take care whom you 
speak to in such a tone.” 

They were a long time on their voyage 
before they could form a conjecture as to 
whither they were bound. At length, get- 
ie into warmer latitudes, a large box, which 
had hitherto been kept closely covered upon 
deck, was opened, and Barthelemy disco- 
vered a bread-tree plant. “We are going 
to Cayenne,” said om “ Lareveillere Le- 
paux has been for months impatient about 
sending this plant out to Guyana.” 





} The present Duchesse de Plaisance, so remarkable 
for her love of, and residence in, Greece. 





There is one characteristic in these vo- 
lumes that rather mars the impression they 
would otherwise excite: it is, that a con- 
siderable portion of the suffering proceeds 
from hunger. Hunger certainly is a suf- 
fering that one can deeply sympathize with. 
What so tragic, for example, as Ugolino’s? 
and Pellico’s is not less dignified, and scarcely 
less touching. But whether it is that M. de 
Marbois has dwelt too much upon it, or 
treated it in too light a manner, one is as 
often inclined to smile at, as commiserate, 
the sad pinchings of stomach experienced by 
the déportés—yet the poor men were almost 
starved. 


One night a carpenter came, and mysteri- 
ously sawed an aperture in the wooden partition 
of our dungeon. Soon after a leg of mutton 
and two loaves made their appearance through 
the aperture. It was some compassionate offi- 
cers, who thus risked dismissal to send us their 
supper. Though known to have a good appetite, 
yet my character for justice was such, that I 
was intrusted with dividing the prize in the 
dark. Perhaps the portions were not precisely 
equal. I kept the shank myself, and certainly 
there was some meat attached to it. Me- 
thought every part of my body was alive to 
seize its share of the much-wanted aliment. 
The silence was broken but by mastication. 
We were concord and happiness itself, when 
Ramel, the insatiable Ramel, thought fit to ask 
for his second piece. I was petrified. There 
was none. “ You are eating yet,” he exclaimed. 
It was true: I had been carver. But hungry 
stomachis will not hear reason; and all my com- 
rades rose in rebellion against me. Bourdon, 
the jacobin, made a terrible hubbub. Each 
thought he had been the worst off. I appealed to 
Barthelemy and Laffor: they were silent; even 
my friend, of thirty years’ standing, would not 
speak for me. I then appeaied to Brotier, 
the mathematician—equally in vain. All con- 
demned—all bore me rancour; and I suffered 
more than can be imagined from the injustice 
—quite as much, perhaps, as I had suffered 
from that other piece of calumny, equally un- 
true, of my having been a party to the Treaty 
of Pilnitz. 

They landed at Cayenne in November: 
their deportation had taken place in Sep- 
tember. Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Va- 
rennes, two of the infamous and sanguinary 
jacobins, had undergone the same punish- 
ment, and had preceded the present crimi- 
nals to Cayenne. The inhabitants had as 
great a horror of the Terrorists as they 
showed themselves kind and feeling towards 
Marbois and his companions. There were 
some exceptions: Lavilleheumois, for ex- 
ample, was lodged in the house of a repub- 
lican zealot, who thus addressed him :— 

“ Collot was here before you—Collot, who 
demolished Lyons, and blew its inhabitants 
before his cannon; but public safety was his 
excuse. He was the father of the French re- 
public: it was at his suggestion that royalty 
was abolished. He was rewarded by being 
banished to this unfeeling spot, where the co- 
lonists received and treated him barbarously. 
Despair caused him a fever; yet he feared to 
take the medicines they gave him. He called 
for wine, drank it te excess, and died. Nota 
stene marks his tomb. You, you royalist, 
are inhabiting his chamber—you sleep in his 
bed—and, living or dead, you will not want 
friends, whilst he perished without one. Such 
is the reward of patriotism.” 


Cayenne, however, was considered too sa- 
lubrious and comfortable for the exiles: 








mari. Here we have the history of the end 
of another Terrorist :—- 

After the death of Collot, Billaud Varennes 
was sent to Sinnamari. He disembarked there 
on the 27th of October, 1795. Thunder- 
storms are rare at this time of the year; yet 
there was a tremendous one at the landing of 
Billaud. The colonists and Indians saw in the 
storm the declaration of Heaven pronounced 
against the great criminal. It was with diffi- 
culty that he found a lodging, and that which 
did receive him was immediately abandoned by 
every one else. He was soon reduced to utter 
solitude. He amused himself by teaching a 
paraquete to speak, and carrying it on his hand 
in his walks. One day, a bird of prey pounced 
upon it, and devoured it before his eyes. The 
death of a pet bird brought tears to the eye 
that had seen and had ordered so many exe- 
cutions. Yet his demeanour at Sinnamari was 
reserved, decent, equable, equally free from 
baseness as from arrogance. I never spoke to 
him, although he passed four times a day before 
my cabin. 

The ill-fated exiles occupied themselves 
as they could; those, however, who took to 
agriculture and hard work, died. M. de 
Marbois commenced with carpenter's work ; 
he made barrows, desks, a sun-dial; tried 
his hand even at a clock, but proved not 
so successful as Louis XVI. He then 
took to sketching, even portraits, much 
more to the satisfaction of his black than of 
his white customers; but even the negroes 
were not satisfied with a representation of 
their faces in profile, and pleaded hard to 
have “ the other eye and the other ear put 
in. 

His companions, however, could find no 
occupation to reconcile them to exile. “ Pi- 
chegru used to get Aubry, Delarue, and 
Ramel together in the evenings. He was 
ever engaged in warlike exercises, drawing 
his bow, sculling his canoe, and was soon as 
adroit as an Indian; so that I quickly saw 
his intention of escaping in the disguise of 
one.” With this view perhaps, in order to 
become better acquainted with the Galibis, 
as the Indians of those regions are called, 
and also to accustom the governor to occa- 
sional absence, a few of them made a visit 
to Simapo, an Indian establishment not far 
off. The work contains a very interest- 
ing sketch of their manners and mode of 
life. 

The women sometimes, in the presence of 
the men, kissed me on the mouth, not without 
some inconvenience from a mode they have of 
adorning their chins. They pierce a hole be- 
neath their lower lip, and introduce into it eight 
or ten pins, which remain with their points out- 
wards, hanging down or protruding like a beard, 
and offering a formidable barrier to whoever 
might be bold enough to approach them with 
gallant intentions. 

On the left bank of the Sinnamari, opposite 
the village of Simapo, there is the habitation of 
an Indian who is member of no tribe. Like 
the savage in Dryden, 

He is free as nature first made man 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Ouravagare belonged toa distant tribe, which 
had been dispersed and destroyed by war. He 
took refuge at Simapo, the chief of which had 
just died. He offered to replace him; he was 
refused; and he then asked permission to live 
in the midst of the new tribe, but not as a 
member of it, in complete independence. This 
too was denied; so he established himself alone 


they were dispatched from thence to Sinna- | on the other side of the Sinnamari. His wife 
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nd children form a community of seven, over 
which he rules with absolute power. 

But we must hasten onwards. Eight of 
the déportés, with Pichegru at their head, 
planned an escape. Marbois refused to join 
in the scheme. He shrunk from the confis- 
cation of his property, which would follow, 
and which would leave his wife and children 
unprovided for. On the 3rd of June 1798, 
the eight took advantage of a short absence 
of the General, and set off at nightfall to 
gain a bark at some distance from the town. 
They completely succeeded, and were able 
in a few days to gain a neighbouring Dutch 
colony, whence most of them, Pichegru 
amongst the rest, made their way to Eng- 
land.— We may return to this work. 





Will Watch ; from the Autobiography of a 
British Officer. By the Author of ‘ Caven- 
dish,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Cochrane 
& Co. 

Mr. Jerrold having led the way by found- 

ing a drama upon Gay’s most delightful and 

touching ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ the author of 

‘Cavendish’ follows his example, and has 

made that fine rough sea-song, ‘ Will Watch,’ 

the text of his new novel. The vein, now 
first wrought, will, we fear, be found inex- 

haustible,—Dibdin alone having left half a 

hundred heroes and heroines only waiting 

to have their histories written. What a 

busy time, then, is coming for the readers 

of romances, and their still more luckless 
critics! It requires no small degree of 
nerve to anticipate without shrinking the 
days when the ‘ Lass of Richmond Hill’ 
will make her appearance in three volumes, 

—when “My own dear Somebody’s” ad- 

ventures are set forth in six books, each 

garnished with pithy and choice mottoes,— 
and when ‘Mad Bess’ and ‘Crazy Jane’ 

(considerately coupled together,) are an; 

nounced as forming the forthcoming vo- 

lume of a Family Cabinet Collection of Ro- 
mances ! 

This contrivance for multiplying fictions, 
however, being as yet only in its infancy, 
we have had time to read through the novel 
before us deliberately,—and not without 
pleasure. The story, it is true, is too much 
smothered among long extracts from fic- 
titious journals, and other hindrances; and 
the heroine does little more than walk across 
the stage twice, and — stop, we are bound 
not to anticipate the last pages of the third 
volume ;—but there are stirring scenes to be 
found in the book,—here and there a cha- 
racter; and Will Watch and his Amazonian 
mother, and his little sister, Fanny, form a 
group which we see with our mind’s eye 
after we have closed its pages. 

The story refers, as may be supposed, to 
the time of the late war; and its author 
brings upon the scene many of our great 
naval heroes,—the Earl St. Vincent and 
Lord Nelson, among others; but we have 
too lately been looking at the realities of 
the lives of these brave men, to be con- 
tented with their fictitious portraits, as here 
set before us. Admiral Fluke, with his fa- 
miliar, Corporal Royal, and the Memoirs he 
dictated to the same, is better done ;—there 
is heart in the character, and it is main- 
tained unchanged till death. Captain Bur- 
gos, too, with his most laconic grace after 
dinner—‘‘ Had enough”—is not amiss ; nei- 





ther is Captain Carrington, with his inces- 
sant allusion to the learned Vanderbruggius ; 
but it is a mistake to imagine that “ one 
swallow makes a summer,”—that one catch- 
word, or comical attitude, constitutes a cha- 
racter. The most one-idea’d creations of the 
master of modern fiction—such as Dominie 
Sampson and Dugald Dalgetty, have some- 
thing distinctive to give them mark and 
humanity, beside the constant prosing of 
the one about the “ Lion of the North,” or 
the other’s most effectively simple “ Pro- 
digious !” 

It is not difficult to select extracts from 
this book, the merit of which rather lies in 
scenes than in a coherent story. Our rea- 
ders may like to hear a little of the hero’s 
autobiography :— 

“*YVe see, Sir,’ proceeded Will, ‘ my father 
was a Kentish man, and the earliest thing I re- 
collect about him, or myself either, is being 
dandled about by a tall, stout, rough old chap, 
some six feet high, with a nor’wester tarpauline 
shipped on his knowledge-box, a reg’lar sea- 
built pea-jacket on, and a pair of jack boots 
coming up to his middle. Ah, Sir, he was the 
chap for a natty fellow! Every hair in his 
beard would a done for a tooth-pick ; fifty tons 
o’ chalk coming down from the cliffs surge-o! 
would never a made half the row that his old 
boots kicked up, in clattering over the shingle 
at low tide; and as for his voice,—there, Sir, 
he’d stun a hundred boatswains, pipes and all, 
and not be out o’ breath at the end of it:—ah, 
Sir, he was the right sort o’ fellow, I don’t doubt ; 
but ye see, Sir, I never knew much of him, 
for happening to haul his head-yards rather 
of a suddent one fine morning, he paid slap off 
before the wind, and was out o’ sight to-leeward, 
before my old mother could cry out Jack Robin- 
son, and even that I’m thinking wouldn’t have 
stopped hi.n.—However, says she, all’s one for 
that, and when a man’s time is come why ’way 
aloft! and when a fellow’s glass is out, why top- 
sides down and turn him, and no piping about 
it, either here or there. So the old ’oman takes 
to blacks and drops o’ brandy, and in six months 
she’s spliced again, taut as ever.’ 

*« « And how old was the old ’oman when she 
married again, Will?’ 

“Oh, seven or eight and twenty or thirty, 
Sir, or thereaway. * * * Let me see, I wasn’t 
much more than a year old, I believe, for ye 
see my father hadn’t been married long—but 
let that stand.—Hold hard a minute, Sir, where 
was I? Oh my old mother—well, you see, Sir, 
instead of splicing in again with one of the right 
old craft, she gets a hold on some mechanical 
timber-toed chap—not that he hadn’t all his 
limbs of the reg’lar sort o’ flesh and blood, and 
they no light ones, but he was a stiff-headed 
fellow, you see, Sir, a reg’lar pia-wau-wau- 
picked-up-along-shore-hauberk.’ 

«© «What do you mean by that, Watch ?’ 

«Hem, Sir! why I hardly know how to 
make it out to ye: but ye see—ye see, Sir,— 
to be short and sweet, Sir, it’s a sort o’ fellow 
I wouldn’t give a quid for.’ ” 

We had intended to give our readers a 
peep at Admiral Fluke over his Memoirs, 
and at his secretary, who read him to sleep 
every night with the portion that day in- 
dited, and who, on being charged with bad 
spelling, and confronted with Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, exclaims (and, we think, not with- 
out cause,) “Why, where now, Mister 
Charles, is the use of your honour’s being 
so prejudished to what this chap says, or 
t’other chap says ?—I ‘should like to know 
what’s the use o’ my being Admiral's secre- 
tary, if my word’s not as good as anybody 





else’s.” But a the description of the 
smugglers’ cave, and the final scene before 
it, will better bear being detached. 

“We at length arrived before a perpen. 
dicular wall as it were of the chalk, some 
twenty or thirty feet in height. Behind us, in 
alittle semicircle, rose the rocks, which com- 
pletely shut us out from the view of the at. 
tacking party, and between us and the wall, 
lay a tiny lake, some fifteen yards across, half 
as many in depth, and about twice as many in 
length. It was formed by the flowing of the 
sea into a natural chasm, left by the cliff as 
it fell; and we could distinctly hear the gentle 
gurgling of the water to our right, reverberat- 
ing along through the tortuous passage which 
eommunicated with the ocean; thus supplying 
this little reservoir with water, without allow- 
ing its calmness to be affected by the swell 
without. The sun shining down over the rocks, 
which completely surrounded this little loch, 
lit up its white and shining bed in a manner 
truly beautiful to behold; while the depth of 
the water, seemingly even greater than it 
was, added a lovely tinge of blue, beautifully 
contrasted with the vivid hues of the orange- 
coloured star-fish, which, clinging to the 
rocks beneath, dotted at intervals the dis- 
tant bottom. In one or two places, the wild 
and stunted shrubs grew down close to the 
water-line, and the shadows of a couple of 
young ash trees were seen playing on its spark- 
ling surface. The passage across was bya very 
slippery causeway, not more than a foot broad 
at the widest, and formed by the edges of 
some ponderous fragments of the cliff, which 
had faMlen across the pool almost in its centre. 
Altogether it was one of the loveliest little 
spots that I think I ever beheld, and thus sud- 
denly brought before the eye without notice or 
warning, seemed more like the fond dream of 
some warm imagination, than one of those 
many pieces of nature which the universal mo- 
ther has scattered at random through this 
lovely world !—heedless alike, whether there 
is an eye to admire, or a foot to profane 
them.” 


After many rescues and escapes, Will 
Watch is at last fairly attacked in his strong- 
hold. ‘The siege laid to this, is too much 
spun out, but its conclusion is brief and 
fearful :-— 


“‘ For a moment, I thought I could perceive 
a tall stout figure, surmounted by the cocked 
hat which marked out the distracted mother, 
amid the very hottest of the fight that was to 
decide the destinies of her son.—But this might 
have been thought alone. —The apparition flash- 
ed before my eyes, and then again was lost. 
Will, I could distinguish nowhere, though 
doubtless he must have been present with his 
men, and while I was yet trying to pick him 
out from among the Patagonians so busy in the 
work of slaughter and defence a sudden 
startling light burst forth over sea and sky, 
and gave the brief blaze of noon-day to the 
little bay around; while almost at the same 
moment, an awful and tremendous blast issued 
forth from the rugged mouth of the cavern, 80 
long lit up by the fire of both parties.—Before 
its terrific breath was whirled like chaff upon 
the wind, a mingled mass of many objects— 
darkling in the fierce and ruddy glow, like mis- 
siles from the mouth of some vast and over- 
loaded bomb. A long line of light darted up- 
wards above the cliff, like the fire of an ex- 
tended line, flanking each wing of the cavern. 
—The cave itself—the ramp—the rocks—the 
very promontory of which they were but parts, 
seemed instinct with life and motion, as if 
heaved forward by the last tremendous struggles 
of its imprisoned Titans, while the very earth 
trembled beneath us. 
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“Tt falls—it falls!’—shrieked Royal—ut- 
terly bewildered at the dread spectacle, and 
folding me in such a suffocating clasp that I 
could scarcely breathe. 

“The beetling precipice, heaved thus for- 
ward from its bed, now tottered for a few brief 
seconds, as if undecided in its fall.—A deep and 
frightful chasm already yawned behind it, while 
the besiegers, who but an instant before were 
pressing forward in an eager swarm, now at the 
imminent risk of life and limb—leaped—dashed 
and ran down the steep ramp in the wildest 
confusion and dismay !—Shrieks the most har- 
rowing that ever pierced the ear of man, rose 
fearfully on high, as the gigantic mass of solid 
mountain, urged far beyond its poise, came 
thundering to the sea, with a sight and sound 
that mocked the din of armies or the shock of 
battle. Broken into a thousand fragments by 
its fall, and sweeping and hurling everything 
before it, the shattered cliff roared onward till 
it met the waves. The furious waters of the 
last, were now dashed on high into one solid 
jet of foam, and seemed to emulate in height 
the fallen mound that had so long and so lately 
held them at resistless bay: even the solid 
ground beneath our feet rose and fell like the 
sister element that had beat upon its bed for 
centuries! Echo after echo now seemed to 
take up their everlasting note. Fall after. fall 
was heard reverberating along the cliffs around 
and above us, and there we stood in momentary 
apprehension of being added to the dreadful 
number of the victims, by the concussion shaking 
down some of the adjacent rocks upon our 
heads. Slowly, and with a terrible suspense, 
the din gradually died away into the far dis- 
tance of either side, and there lay before us the 
tremendous ruin we had just seen wrought!— 
There perished friend and foe in one vast 
grave!” 

On the whole, the lighter as well as the 
graver scenes of this book give us the im- 
pression, that its author might and will do 
better. 

The appendix “ containing the statement 
and correspondence relative to Capt. Mar- 
ryat,” will be considered generally as the 
most piquant morsel in the three volumes. 
Our readers probably know from the proceed- 
ings at Bow Street, of the personal rencontre 
between Mr. Neale and the Captain, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the latter to give 
Mr. Neale what is called satisfaction. In 
this the Captain was, beyond all doubt, right. 
Ifa gentleman can put up with a wrong or 
an insult for twelve or fifteen months—many 
months, by Mr. Neale’s own confession—it 
is universally admitted that he must put u 
with it for ever; and we quite agree with 
Capt. Marryat, that, time and circumstances 
considered, the whole affair looks very like 
an ingenious advertisement of the present 
novel. Still, the notice in The Metropolitan, 
coupled with the personal intercourse and 
kindness once existing between the parties, 
as fairly to be inferred from the Captain's 
admitted revision of ‘Cavendish,’ require 
explanation, and we presume the public will 
shortly be favoured with “a counterblast.” 





POOR LAWS. 

An Act for the Amendment and better Ad- 
ministration of the Laws relating to the Poor, in 
England and Wales, by John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Second Edition.—To this edition, Mr. Pratt 
has prefixed a preface, giving an outline of the 
provisions ofthe Act, and explaining the intended 
object and effect of some of those enactments, 
upon which much misconception has prevailed, 
and considerable dissatisfaction has been ex- 





pressed. To those who are called upon to ad- 
minister the poor laws, the perusal of this pre- 
face may afford some useful hints, although, of 
course, in the construction of the questionable 
clauses, doubts may yet prevail, notwithstanding 
the explanations of one of the framers of the 
Statute. 

Moneypenny on the Poor Laws of Scotland.— 
A fit companion for the Act regulating the 
government of the Poor in England and Wales, 
and at this time a work of great general interest, 
in all parts of the kingdom. A correct know- 
ledge of the progress and present state of the 
system of poor laws in Scotland, may here be 
acquired, and its comparative advantages and 
defects duly estimated. Those whose inclina- 
tion, or duty, leads them to consider this diffi- 
cult and important subject, will not find their 
time misspent by looking over the statements 
and remarks contained in this volume. 
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ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF THE POPOCATE- 
PETL, THE HIGHEST POINT OF THE MEXI- 
CAN ANDES, 18,000 FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL 
OF THE SEA. 





(The following interesting narrative is translated from 
a letter addressed by Baron Gros, Chief Secretary to 
the French Legation in Mexico, to afriend at Paris.] 





Mexico, 15th May, 1834. 

Tue valley of Mexico is one of the most pic- 
turesque in the world ; it isbounded on the S.S.E. 
by a range of mountains, from which two volcanos 
rise up, known by the Indian names of Iztaciu- 
hatl and Popocatepetl. Their peaks, always 
covered with snow, are at sixteen and eighteen 
thousand English feet above the level of the sea. 
The crest of the former, the nearer to Mexico, 
runs from N.W. to S.E., and is irregularly rent. 
The latter is a perfect cone. It somewhat re- 
sembles Mount Etna, but does not, like that 
mountain, rise from a plain. The Popocatepetl 
is on the side of the platform of the Cordilleras 
Mountains. On one side, the N.W., the forests 
of firs which surround it terminate at the foot of 
the valley, and the last trees are mingled with 
the wheat, Indian corn, and such other European 
plants, as grow at that height; but, towards theS.E. 
the forests continue farther down. They, however, 
become gradually thinner, very soon disappear 
altogether, and are superseded by the sugar-cane, 
the cochineal-tree, and all the rich and varied 
vegetation of tropical regions. A traveller, by 
starting from the voleanie sands, a little above 
the boundary of vegetation, and coming down in 
a straight line into the valley of Cuautia-Amil- 
pas, would, in a few hours have gone through all 
climates, and could gather all the plants which 
grow between the Pole and the Equator. 

It follows from this, that the snow which is 
on the 8.E. side, must in certain cases be influ- 
enced by the breezes of warm air, which con- 
stantly rise up from the valley of Cuautia. The 
snow partly melts in the dry season, and whilst 
the north of the volcanic cone is perpetually 
eovered with snow and ice down to the firs near- 
est to the top of the volcano, the lava and por- 
phyry on the south side are bare. 

This, therefore, is the side on which to look 
for a passage when wishing to ascend to the sum- 
mit of this mountain, the highest in North Ame- 
rica. I tried it last year with a different result. 

You know how my first attempt proved un- 
successful. M. de Gerolt and myself were over- 
taken by one of those tropical storms, of which 
in Europe you can form no idea. It became 
indispensable to pass the night amongst the wet 
firs which grow on the brink of the sands ; we had 
but a cloth stretched with cords over a tree half 
thrown down, to shelter us from the rain, the 
hail, and the snow, and we considered curselves 
fortunate in having thought of wrapping up our 





clothes, for a change, in the cloth which was des- 
tined to be so useful to us. You have probably 
not forgotten the storm over our heads, and that 
which rent the trees below us, and those horizon- 
tal flashes of lightning which produced so dis« 
agreeable an effect upon my travelling compa 
nion; and then our six hours idle walk in the 
snow, after having been abandoned by our guides, 
and our blindness for several days, brought on 
by the reflection of the sun, and our fatigues, our 
sufferings, our want of courage, the loss of 
strength, and in fine the painful necessity of giv- 
ing up our enterprise, when we had but twelve 
or thirteen hundred feet to climb before arriving 
at the summit, the promised land. 

This year we have met with nothing of the 
kind; we have had a run of the most favourable 
circumstances. We profited by the experience 
of last year, and the 20th April at thirty-seven 
minutes after two in the afternoon, I planted on 
the highest peak of the Mexican Andes a flag, 
which had never floated on so a high a spot 
before. 

We had finished all our preparations in the 
beginning of April ; we had barometers, a miner’s 
compass, for want of a theodolite, which is too 
heavy to be carried up to such a height, some 
thermometers, one of those little @olipiles by 
Breuzin for heating water, a good telescope and 
a hygroscope. All these instruments had been 
compared with those here, belonging to General 
D. Juan de Orlegozo, and to Professor D. Joa~ 
quim Velasquez de Leon, in order to enable us 
on our return to compare the results of the expe- 
riments made at the same hours by those gentle- 
men in Mexico, and by us whilst on our journey. 
I had had a tent made for shelter; and we were 
supplied with hatchets, saws, ropes and iron-shod 
bamboos : these latter are indispensable in expe« 
ditions of this nature; mine was fifteen feet long, 
and I intended to leave it behind us on the top 
of the volcano. I took good care not to commu. 
nicate this project to my companions: it was pos« 
sible we might fail in our expedition, and I did 
not wish to sell the lion’s skin before I had killed 
the lion. 

On the morning of the 15th we started; we 
had with us three Mexican servants and three 
dragoons—we each had a second horse and a 
mule of burthen. In two days we reached Za- 
cualpam-Amilpas, where Mr. Egerton, an Eng. 
lish painter, who was to be of the party, soon 
joined us. We had planned to remain at this 
place until the time should seem most opportune 
for making the attempt. 

Whilst waiting for the so much wished-for 
opportunity, I spent my time in carefully exa- 
mining, with the aid of a telescope, the summit 
of the volcano, and I made drawings, as accu. 
rately as possible, of the rocks, the ravines, and 
the courses of the lava which are on this side. 
We then searched on the paper for the direction 
which promised the most success, for we well 
knew the guides would leave us the instant we 
reached the perpetual snow. 

At length, on the 27th, we commenced our 
march, and reached Ozumba at three in the after- 
noon. We sent for the same guides we had 
made use of last year. They are Indians of the 
village of Atlautia, which is at the very foot of 
the Popocatepetl: we took three. We laid in 
provisions for four days, and the next morning 
by seven o'clock we had begun, with our mules 
and horses, to ascend the mountain. At one 
o'clock we arrived at the Vaqueria, a veri- 
table Swiss chalet, which is used as a shelter 
by the keepers of a numerous herd of cows, 
and is the last inhabited spot on the moun 
tain. At three o'clock we arrived at the 
point where vegetation ceases: this we did by 
ways which might almost be said to be beaten, 
for we had occasion but once to make use of our 
hatchets. As you are acquainted with the Alps, 
I have nothing to say on those admirable forests 
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of oak, of firs, and of larch, which we passed 
through. They resemble each other in both 
hemispheres except that at the foot of these 
there are large flocks of guacamaias, (a large 
green parrot with a red head,) which are not to 
be met ‘with at Chamouny or at Sallenches. 
There are also in the forest lions of a small 
species, jaguars, wolves, deer, and a great num- 
ber of wild cats, but we did not see a single one 
of these animals. 

As you get higher up in the wood, the fir trees 
become scarcer, and of less size. Near the sands 
they may be said to be dwarfs, and all the 
branches are bent downwards, as if seeking be- 
low a less rarefied air. After these firs, for the 
most part lying down and nearly rotten, you 
meet but with some tufts of a sort of currant- 
tree, with black fruit: and then here and there 
clumps of a yellowish moss, which grows in a 
half circle in the midst of scattered pumice-stone, 
lava, and basalts—in short, there is no longer any 
vegetation, and I did not even see lichen on 
the rocks. One then begins to feel that one is 
in a sphere wherein it is not possible to live. 
Respiration is difficult: a certain melancholy, 
which is not without its agreeableness, comes 
over you; but, in truth, I cannot exactly define 
the sensations I experienced when entering these 
deserts. 

The instant you have left the wood, about one- 
third the height of the volcanic cone, you see 
only an immense extent of purple sand, which is 
in some parts so extremely fine, that it is blown 
by the wind into the most perfect ridges. Blocks 
of porphyry, scattered here and there, break in 
upon the monotony of the scene. The top of the 
undulations in the sand is crowned with nu- 
merous little pumice-stones of a yellowish colour, 
which seem to have been heaped up by the wind. 
In short, from the summit of some of the volca- 
nic rocks, masses of porphyry and black lava 
descend, intersecting the ridges of sand, and lose 
themselves in the forest. The highest part of 
the volcano is completely covered with snow, 
and this snow has a so much more brilliant effect 
that the sky is of a blue almost black. A few 
footsteps of wolves and jaguars were visible on 
the sands near the wood. 

After having for a short time admired this sad 
and singular sight, we returned into the forest ; 
the tent was pitched near to the prostrate tree 
where we last year passed so dreadful a night; 
fires were lighted, and, whilst our mosos were 
preparing our beds and repast, we endeavoured 
to get a little higher up, in order to accustom 
our lungs to breathe an air so little congenial to 
them. 

We had returned by six o’clock. Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer was at 50°. The barometer at 
19.120 (English inches); water boiled at 90° 
of the centigrade thermometer. The humid zone 
of the hygroscope appeared at 36°, and disap- 
peared at 37° of the interior thermometer, whilst 
the exterior marked 50°. 

Having finished our experiments, we made our 
preparations for the next day. In the night we 
suffered from the cold. 

On the 29th, at three o’cleck in the morning, 
we started, with a fine moonlight, warmly clad, 
the face and eyes sheltered with green specta- 
cles, and a gauze of the same colour, which 
wrapped up the whole of our heads. Of my flag 
I had made abelt. We were seven: the three 
guides already mentioned, M. Gerolt, the Prus- 
sian Consul General, Mr. Egerton, an English 
artist, Luciano Lopez, his Mexican servant, and 
myself. We each of us had a little bag contain- 
ing bread and a flask of sugar and water. The 
Indians carried our instruments, and some pro- 
visions. We walked behind each other, taking 
care to tread in the same steps as the foremost 
guide, in order to have firmer ground. Of course 
each man carried his iron-shod bamboo. We 
advanced very slowly, and were obliged to rest 











at about every fifteen paces to take breath. The 
sugar and water was of immense service, for, 
being obliged to keep the mouth open to breathe, 
the throat became parched, and a few drops of 
sugar and water every five minutes prevented the 
pain becoming unbearable. We zig- and 
went sideways: the ascent is so steep, that it 
would have been dangerous, and next to impos- 
sible, to have gone up in a straight line. 

By the time the sun appeared above the hori- 
zon, we had reached a great height, when we 
observed a singular phenomenon, but such ashas 
already been seen on the banks of the Rhine. 
The shadow of the whole of the volcano was 
completely visible on the atmosphere. It was 
an immense circle of shade, through which we 
could see the whole country to the horizon, and 
which rose afterwards far above it, terminating 
by a vapour moving from south to north, the 
circle descending and becoming more and more 
transparent as the sun rose, and in about two or 
three minutes it was entirely dispersed. 

At nine o'clock we reached the celebrated 
Pico del Fraile, beyond which we could not get 
last year. Our names, which we then imprinted 
with a hammer, remained perfect, only the first 
letters, towards the west, were become of a clear 
yellow colour. 

This peak is a pile of reddish circular rocks, 
such as is to be found on one of the crests which 
runs down from the summit. Its perpendicular 
height is from eighty to one hundred feet, the 
diameter is about fifty. It terminates in a point, 
and is distinctly visible from Mexico. 

Our guides had consented to go thus far, but 
nothing could induce them to go farther. I do 
not think they were more tired than we were, 
but certainly they were under the influence of 
some superstitious fear. 

Our way to the Pico was long and fatiguing, 
but not dangerous. We had not yet met with 
any snow, and it had not been necessary, as last 
year, to climb up with our hands. I felt less 
oppression than I had feared I should, and my 
pulse beat but 120 per minute. We were full 
of courage, had plenty of time before us, and the 
clearest sky. 

We had planned to halt at the Pico del 
Fraile, and to recruit our strength by a light 
breakfast. I thought it would be imprudent when 
at that elevation to eat much, or to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors, for the nervous system is excited to 
an inconceivable degree. We, therefore, took 
no more than a little bread, and a little of the 
white meat of a fowl, with a glass of weak wine 
and water; and after one hour’s rest at the foot of 
the Pico, we resumed our journey. 

At nine o’clock the thermometer was at four 
centigrade degrees; the barometer at 16.472, 
water boiled at eighteen centigrade degrees. I 
did not make any hygrometrical observation. 
The sky was of a much darker blue than on the 
preceding day. Unfortunately, we had no instru- 
ment wherewith to measure its density. 

At ten o’clock we were on our way without 
our guides, and, having to carry our instruments, 
we found them tremendously heavy. 

It is necessary to pass in front of the Pico, and 
to turn round it on the right. After having got 
beyond the Fraile, there is, on the left, or rather 
on its prolongation, a crowning, which termi- 
nates at a mass of rocks which exfoliate like 
slate. They rise up to about 150 feet perpendi- 
cular. The summit is covered with snow, and 
long stagonites of ice fill up the crevices. There 
is no outlet on this side. On the right is a tole- 
rably deep ravine, which, from afar, we had 
taken for the remains ofa crater. It extends in 
a straight line from the top of the volcano to the 
nearest fir-trees, and is intersected with basalts 
of lava and porphyry, and, at particular places, 
is crossed by perpendicular walls of rock and 
immense heaps of snow ; but it was easy to see 
that, by making some circuits, the summit of the 





volcano might be reached that way. We, there. 
fore, went down into this hollow, and, without 
losing sight of one another, each took different 
roads: M. de Gerolt the middle; I walked on 
the left, and Mr. Egerton, with Luciano, between 
us. I thought mine to be the best path, but J 
was mistaken ; I nearly broke my neck a hun. 
dred times; and, if I again undertake the journey, 
I shall go by the bottom of the ravine. : 

When we could get upon the snow, we walked 
with greater facility. It was furrowed by the 
wind and sun, and was like a fresh-ploughed field; 
and, as the furrows were parallel to the horizon, 
they served as steps. On the sands and rocks 
there was real danger, for the least inattention 
or false step would have been fatal. At twelve 
o'clock we had reached the summit of those per. 
pendicular rocks I have before mentioned ; but 
our strength was beginning to fail us, and, after 
every eight or ten steps, we were compelled to 
make a long rest to take breath, and to allow the 
circulation of the blood to quiet itself a little. 

Though we were in the midst of snow, we felt 
no inconvenience from the cold, except when 
drinking, or when we touched the metal parts of 
our instruments. But it was necessary to call 
aloud to be heard at twenty paces; the air was 
indeed so rarified at that height, that I tried in 
vain to whistle, and Mr. Egerton had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a sound from a small horn 
he had brought with him. 

At half-past two M. de Gerolt was on the 
highest point of the volcano. He skipped about 
with joy, and made me a sign indicating that 
there was an abyss at his feet. At thirty-seven 
minutes after two o’clock I had attained the 
summit, and I was on the highest edge of the 
crater. Here all my fatigues were over ; breath. 
ing was no longer difficult ; I was body and soul 
absorbed in the sight I had before me, and I felt 
a new life. I was in a state of supreme satis. 
faction, difficult to be described; and I also 
leaped in my turn, to encourage Mr. Egerton, 
who still had some awkward passes to get over. 

The crater is an immense abyss, nearly round, 
bulging considerably to the north, and with some 
sinuosities to the south. It may be a league in 
circumference, and eight hundred or a thousand 
feet in perpendicular depth. Its edge is not hori- 
zontal ; it lowers towards the east with sufficient 
steepness to create a difference of one hundred 
and fifty feet in the height of the two opposite 
points. Notwithstanding this, the diameter of 
the centre is so great, and the height at which it 
is so immense, that, from whatever part of the 
plain you look at the volcano, that part of the 
edge which presents itself to your view always 
appears to be the highest. 

The walls of the abyss are perpendicular. 
Three large horizontal strata are perfectly visible, 
perpendicularly striped at almost equal distances 
by black and greyish lines. The bottom is a funnel 
formed by the detached parts which have from 
time to time fallen down, and which now do 80 
daily. On the inside of the edge, down to fifteen 
or twenty feet, are layers, black, red, and whitish, 
very thin, supporting blocks of volcanic rock, 
which, however, fall occasionally into the crater. 
The bottom and the inclined plane of the funnel 
are covered with an immense quantity of blocks 
of pure sulphur. From the middle of this abyss, 
masses of white vapour ascend with great force, 
but disperse when about half way up the crater. 
Some also escape from openings in the slope of 
the funnel, and others from seven principal fis- 
sures, between the layers which form the very 
edge of the crater ; but these do not rise to above 
fifteen or twenty feet. 

The openings in the bottom are round, and 
surrounded by a circle of pure sulphur. There 
is no doubt that these vapours, which escape 
with so much force, must carry with them 
large quantities of sulphur in a state of sublima- 
tion, which are deposited on the stones and 
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around the vent-holes. So much sulphurous acid 
gas escapes, that it was offensive to us on the 
summit. The exterior of the edge of the crater 
is free from snow ; but within, on the side where- 
on the sun does not shine, there is a quantity of 
stagonites of ice down to the beginning of the 
third stratum. The highest summit of the vol- 
cano is a small platform of about twenty feet 
diameter, with some of that purple sand which 
isso abundant at the base of the cone. 

You will easily feel how imposing such a sight 
must be. Such masses of lava, of porphyry, of 
redand black scoria, those whirlwinds of vapour, 
those stagonites, the sulphur, the snow ; in short, 
this strange confusion of ice and fire which we 
met with at eighteen thousand feet in the air, 
remarkably excited our imaginations. We should 
have liked to have gone all round, but we had 
not time, and I believe we had not sufficient 
strength. 

At three o’clock the thermometer was at 
—1—4 centigrades. The moist belt of the hy- 

ope appeared at 34°, and disappeared at 
33° of the interior Fahrenheit thermometer, 
whilst the exterior thermometer was at 40°. 

In consequence of the violence of the wind 
we were unable to light the spirit-of-wine lamp 
for boiling water; but that which was much 
more unfortunate was, that in turning over the 
barometer for the purpose of running the quick- 
silver into the ball, some globules of air got into 
the tube: the instrument became comparatively 
useless, 

If you read attentively the description I have 
given you of the volcano, you will, no doubt, be 
struck with two things. The first isthe singular 
disposition of the apertures through which the 
vapours exhale. They are at the bottom, and in 
acircle; so that those yellowish walls, a thousand 
feet high,and ofa league in circumference,appear 
asascreen to chimney flues conducting the vapour 
to the highest level of the ground. The second 
is the extraordinary coating of the interior of 
the crater. All those layers of lava, of sand, of 
stone, which form the mass of the volcano, are 
ofthe same nature on the outside as on the in- 
side of the crater ;—on the outside, however, all 
is black, purple, and red ; whilst on the inside a 
dirty white and yellowish hue prevails. There 
istherefore either a decomposition of the vol- 
canic substances by the sulphurous gas, or a 
deposit of sulphur on the edges—perhaps both. 
We unfortunately could not get any of these 
whitish substances ; and M. de Gerolt, who tried, 
Was near paying dearly for his imprudence. 
He had descended by an inclined plane in 
one of the rents of the crater; but the sand 
was giving way under his feet, and he was 
sliding down towards the abyss, when he was for- 
tunate enough to save himself with his iron-shod 
stick. It would, no doubt, have been magnificent 
to have had such a grave; but my travelling 
companion’s ambition did not seem to extend 
80 far, 

If we were well agreed on this point, there 
Was one on which we were not equally so. This 
Was a strong and prolonged noise, which we heard 
at times from the interior of the voleano. We 
felt no motion, and nothing was thrown up from 
below. M. de Gerolt admitted that this noise 
Was such as might be made by detached stones 

m the upper part of the crater falling down 
on the inclined plane which forms the bottom ; 
now I twice saw blocks of a tolerable size detach 
themselves: I watched them as long as possible, 
and the noise we heard corresponded precisely 
with the shocks they met with in falling. I 
therefore think that the kind of lengthened de- 
tonations which occasionally occurred, proceeded 

similar causes. M. de Gerolt spoke of 
subterranean action, and of the expansive force 
of the vapour. We were perhaps both right, 
for if, owing to causes easy to conceive, the stones 
Were to obstruct the vent-holes, the vapour would 


not be long ere it would disengage itself with 
violence and noise from the obstacles opposed to 
its passage. 

You have doubtless read in the histories of 
the Conquest, that Don Diego Ordaz, one of 
Cortes’ officers, went up to the volcano for 
sulphur to make powder. There were perhaps 
at that time some fissures on the side of the 
mountain where it deposited itself, as is now to 
be seen in Italy. Ido not think it is possible 
to get at that which is in the crater; and it is 
probable that in Fernand Cortes’ time the vol- 
cano was more active than at present. There 
are millions of quintals of sulphur at the bottom 
of the funnel ; the air is infected by the ema- 
nations. I have no doubt, that a person let 
down would be suffocated by the sulphurous 
vapour before having reached a depth of two 
hundred feet. Now, two hundred feet are not 
a fourth of the distance to the yellow masses 
which cover the bottom. Even supposing that 
one could breathe therein, the ropes required 
to go only to the nearest inclined plane would 
have to be of a prodigious length; and how 
are they to be got up to the top of the vol- 
cano, when it is so difficult to get there oneself, 
and that the least weight is almost an intolerable 
burthen? I am therefore of opinion, that if 
Diego Ordaz gathered sulphur on the Popoca- 
tepetl, it could only have been at a little above 
the voleanic sands, and not in the crater. 

By half-past three we had terminated our 
experiments, made sketches, and fixed our flag 
on the highest point of the voleano. At four 
o'clock we were in the hollow way opposite the 
Pico del Fraile, where our guides were waiting 
for us. We made them a sign to return to the 
tent, and we continued to descend by a different 
route from that which we had ascended. At five 
we were on the borders of the wood. We ob- 
served several blocks of porphyry which had 
fallen recently from the summit: probably at 
the time of the earthquakes on the 13th and 
15th of March. They had made a deep furrow 
from the top of the sands to midway down the 
mountain ; but as the accelerated motion had 
caused them to rebound in rolling to the place 
where they were, their further progress was 
marked by deep holes made at each rebound. 
At six o’clock we were under the tent, but too 
tired and too much agitated to be able to sleep. 
When awake I spoke of the crater; and if I 
contrived to get to sleep, the oppression came 
on again, and I suddenly awoke. 

The next morning, 30th April, at seven 
o’clock, the camp was broken up; at nine, we 
were at the Rancho, and at twelve, at Ozumba. 

We collected a large quantity of plants and 
flowers in the forest: amongst others, a shrub, 
which I think has not yet been described, 
nearly similar to our red laurel, but the flowers 
of which are like our lily of the valley, white 
clusters with a reddish hue. 

In the court-yard of the house we lodged at, 
at Ozumba, I put up a telescope, looking on the 
summit of the voleano; and for two days this 
court-yard was filled with persons'who came to 
take a view of our flag floating inthe wind. By 
this means I gave an undeniable proof of what 
we had done,—a thing indispensable in a coun- 
try where the people are not disposed, and for 
very good reason, always to believe what is told 
them. 

On the 2nd of May we were in Mexico, re- 
covered from our fatigues,and very well pleased 
with our excursion. We shall repeat it in the 
beginning of November. 

In short, the Popocatepetl is a voleano, whose 
fires are not dead, though its eruptions must 
have ceased many centuries before the con- 
quest. * * * 

[ Here follows an abstract of the foregone ob- 
servations. We shall extract only what is new.] 





Over-head the sky was of a blue nearly 








black ; the horizon was at a prodigious height, 
almost confounding itself with the sky. We could 
distinctly see Orizaba to the east, and the voleano 
of Toluca to the west ; Mexico and its lakes ap- 
peared at our feet; the Izlaciuhatl we saw 
without its presenting any appearance of a cra- 
ter: finally, I do not think that I exaggerate 
when I say we could see for 60 leagues around 
us; but all was confused, and as if in a trans- 
parent fog. 

We were excessively fatigued. I had a vio- 
lent head-ache and a very strong pressure on 
the temples; my pulse was at 145 per minute, 
—only 108 after taking a little rest ; but I was 
very little more oppressed than when at the Pico 
del Fraile. We all four were deadly pale; our 
eyes sunk in their orbits, and our lips were of a 
livid blue. When we rested on'the rocks, with 
our hands above our heads, or laid down on the 
sand, with our eyes shut, our mouths open, and 
without masks, we looked like so many dead 
bodies. Though aware of this beforehand, I 
experienced a very disagreeable sensation when 
closely looking at one of my companions. 

At the Pico del Fraile we saw, as last year, 
acrow; and when we had reached the summit, 
we saw two of those birds flying at two hundred 
feet below us. As far up as the Pico, which 
is the boundary of the perpetual snow, under 
the stones which have preserved some moisture, 
are to be found a species of large woodlice, 
nearly in a torpid state. They were the last 
living things we met with on the ground. 

We are not the first persons who have 
reached the top of the voleano. Many attempts 
have been made, which have failed from dif- 
ferent causes. When arrived at a certain height, 
some travellers have been seized with a vomit- 
ing of blood, which compelled them to abandon 
their enterprise. In 1825, and in 1830, some 
Englishmen reached the crater. Mr. Glennie 
(William) was the first, I believe, who reached 
it. He gave a plain straightforward account 
of what he had seen ; but a friend of the mar- 
vellous got hold of it, to enlarge upon and pub- 
lish in the Mexican journals. Mention is 
therein made of columns, of porticos, of Chi- 
nese bridges of ice, of which we saw nothing, 
and of continual eruptions, none of which took 
place before us. 





VISIT OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ TO MR. MAN- 
TELL’S MUSEUM AT BRIGHTON. 

Last week, Professor Agassiz visited the Mu- 
seum of Mr. Gideon Mantell, at Brighton, pur- 
posely to examine the splendid collection of 
Fossil Fishes, discovered by that gentleman in 
the chalk hills of the South Downs. A distin- 
guished scientific friend had the gratification of 
being present, and thus writes to us :— 

“ M. Agassiz expressed his extreme delight and 
astonishment at seeing the internal structure of 
many of the fishes so fully displayed. ‘* In 
other collections (he said), in various parts of 
Europe, I have seen the external ferms of fossil 
fishes in high preservation; but I never ex- 
pected to see the interior organization and 
structure laid open in the distinct manner 
which has here been effected by the consum- 
mate anatomical skill of Mr. Mantell. No mu- 
seum I have hitherto examined presents any- 
thing of the kind comparable to the collection 
now before me.” The great attention M. 
Agassiz has bestowed on this department of 
natural history enabled him to throw much 
light on some of the specimens. He confirmed, 
in general, the conclusions of Mr. Mantell, par- 
ticularly with respect to that remarkable elon- 
gated cylindrical mass, seen within the bodies 
of some of the fossil fishes, which, in the ear- 
lier specimens, Mr. Mantell supposed to be the 
air-bladder, but which he had recently informed 
me, he believed to be the stomach or colon. 
One of the specimens of fish resembles the 
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Amia of Carolina; and M. Agassiz has lately 
dissected a specimen of a fish, sent from the 
United States, which presents a great ana- 
logy to the fossil fish, and has corroborated 
the opinion, that the internal mass was the 
stomach. M. Agassiz further confirmed the 
character given by Mr. Mantell (in his valuable 
work on the ‘ Geology of the South-east of Eng- 
land,’) of several of the Ichthyolites in his mu- 
seum, as belonging to the families of Salmo 
and Zeus, or Dory, of which, according to M. 
Agassiz, there are several extinct species in 
Mr. Mantell’s museum. The jaw and teeth of 
an animal resembling, in some respects, the jaw 
of a crocodile, but differing in other particu- 
lars (see ‘Geology of the South-east of Eng- 
land,’ p. 153), M. Agassiz says, belongs to an 
extinct class of animals, which he calls Sauroid 
Fishes, or fishes that had a structure approach- 
ing that of Saurians or Lizards. 


“For the information of your readers who 
have not seen Mr. Mantell’s museum, it may 
be proper to state, that the fossil fish in this 
collection, unlike those generally discovered in 
the strata below or above the chalk, preserve 
their natural rotundity of form. In some spe- 
cimens, the mouth is open, as if in the act of 
swallowing, and where the internal structure is 
exposed, the stomach is round and uncom- 
pressed. This fact is of considerable impor- 
tance, as it proves that the animal perished by 
some sudden evolution of mineral matter, which 
encased the body before the putrefactive process 
had commenced, and enabled it to resist the 
pressure of many hundred feet of chalk depo- 
sited over it. Besides the collection of fossil 
fishes, there is also, we believe, a more complete 
collection of Fossil Zoophytes and Shells, from 
the chalk, than can be seen in any other 
museum; but its chief glory consists in the 
remains of enormous reptiles, discovered by 
Mr. Mantell in the Wealds of Sussex, to which 
he has recently made many important addi- 
tions, since the removal of the museum from 
Lewes. To Mr. Mantell we are entirely in- 
debted for our knowledge of the Iguanodon, 
a terrestrial reptile, approaching closely in form 
to the Iguana of the West Indies, but from 70 
to 100 feet in length. One thigh-bone is three 
feet eight inches in length, and about thirty- 
four inches in circumference at the condyles: 
a group of four vertebre of the tail, each of 
which is nearly twenty-four inches in circumfer- 
ence, prove the gigantic size of the animal. 
Through the kindness of some of his scientific 
friends in Brighton, Mr. Mantell has obtained 
possession of the skeleton of this animal, found 
the last summer at Maidstone, which is now in 
his museum ; and though several of the bones 
are mutilated or lost, it has enabled Mr. Man- 
tell to make out the osteology of some parts of 
this extraordinary animal which were before 
obscure. The toe-hones are, some of them, 
very large, and closely resemble those of the hip- 
popotamus: these Mr. Mantell believes to be 
metatarsal, belonging to the hind feet, while the 
bones of the fore feet, or fingers, are compara- 
tively slender, like those of the recent Iguana; 
a supposition rendered probable, when we re- 
flect that the latter reptile climbed trees, and 
therefore required prehensile feet ; but the mon- 
strous Iguanodon would in vain have sought for 
a tree on which to suspend his colossal form, 
and would want a firm support for his enormous 
carcase. The claw-bones, which Mr. Mantell has 
recently discovered, tend to confirm this con- 
jecture: they resemble in form those of the 
land-tortoise. From the size of the thigh-bone 
before mentioned, we may infer that the thigh 
itself, when clothed with muscles and integu- 
ments, and covered with scales, must have been 
as big as the body of a large ox. Though nu- 
merous teeth of the Iguanodon have been dis- 
covered, it is greatly to be regretted that no 








head or jawbone has yet been found ; but the 
recent discovery of so large a portion of the 
skeleton, in one mass, as that from Maidstone, 
has fully confirmed Mr. Mantell’s inferences 
from the detached and broken bones found be- 
fore in Tilgate Forest. 


“A large portion of another skeleton of a 
different reptile, which Mr. Mantell calls the 
Hyteosaurus, or fossil Lizard, presents some 
remarkable characters,—particularly a row of 
terrific spines, which were probably erect on the 
back, and in this respect realized the forms 
of the fabled dragons of romance. 


“™M. Agassiz spent four days chiefly in exa- 
mining the fossil fishes; and he regretted that 
his engagements as Professor in a foreign uni- 
versity compelled him to return so soon. Dur- 
ing his visit, I had several times the pleasure 
of meeting M. Agassiz and Mr. Mantell in the 
museum, with Dr. Buckland, Dr. Faraday, Mr. 
Lyell, Mr. Bakewell, and Mr. Ricardo.—B.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Every day brings us fresh tidings of winter: 
publishers are bestirring themselves with an- 
nouncements of coming works ; painters putting 
the fruits of their summer rambles in form for 
the spring exhibitions ; and learned and scien- 
tific institutions opening their doors again. The 
Society of Arts has announced the subjects of 
their Evening Illustrations for the approaching 
season. On the 11th, as we announced, Dr. R. 
Grant delivered a lecture on Microscopic Ani- 
malculz, reported in this day’s paper. The 
rest will be as follows : On the 9th of December, 
Dr. Birkbeck on the Preservation of Timber, 
and other vegetable substances; on the 13th of 
January, 1835, Mr. A. Aikin on the Natural 
and Commercial History of Cotton ; on the 10th 
of February, Mr. J. Rofe, Jun. on the Con- 
struction of Roofs; on the 10th of March, Mr. 
A. Aikin on Limestone and Calcareous Ce- 
ments; on the 14th of April, Mr. J. Savage on 
Bridge-building and the principles of Arches ; 
onthe 12th of May, Mr. J. Wicksteed on the 
Distribution of Water in the Metropolis; and 
on the 9th of June, Mr. Gardner on the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of the British Islands. 


Such of our readers as were interested by Lady 
Morgan’s warm-hearted appeal on behalf of 
Mrs. Belzoni, (which appeared in our columns 
last year,) will learn with pleasure that the em- 
barrassments of that unfortunate lady have been 
at last relieved, by the grant of a well-merited 
pension. 

At Mr. Evans’s sale of part of the Library 
and MSS. of the late Daniel Lysons, during the 
past week, many curious and valuable works 
were brought to the hammer. Among the MSS. 
a collection of letters from Canning, Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan, which, we are told, brought good 
prices. — A further division of Mr. Heber’s 
library is to be offered for sale, by the same 
party, early next month. 


The Italian Opera is still in a state of uncer- 
tainty, and no rumours current, as to our pro- 
spects for next season, upon which we can place 
much dependence. We wish that some of our 
influential amateurs would take up the matter, 
and see if some of the abuses so forcibly pointed 
out by Lord Mount Edgecumbe cannot be re- 
medied. Between the enormous rent asked, and 
the enormous demands of the principal artists 
engaged, every manager seems to have only 
one of two roads before him—from the Hay- 
market to the King’s Bench, or the Bankruptcy 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 10.—W.R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—This being the first meeting of the So. 
ciety for the season, there was a numerous atten. 
dance of members, and a long list was read of 
presents of books and maps made to the library 
during the recess. 

Afterwards, the following were exhibited ;_ 
1. Two charts of the Quorra, by Lieutenant 
Allen, R.N. (who accompanied Mr. Lander in 
his last expedition) ; one on six sheets, with ele. 
vations of the banks, and the other a reduction 
of it on one sheet. These were contrasted with 
a chart of the river, as previously laid down, with 
very imperfect means, by Mr. Lander; and it was 
observed, that the latitudes remarkably coincide, 
but the longitudes differ, Mr. Lander’s being in 
some places almost 2° too far East. The true 
mean course of the river below Rahba is nearly 
N.N.E. and S.S.W.—2. A detailed map, on a 
large scale, of Van Diemen’s Land, sent by the 
Surveyor General of that colony to the Colonial 
Office, and thence lent to the Society for exhibi. 
tion.—3. A similar map, but on a smaller scale, 
of New South Wales, also lent by the Colonial 
Oftice.—4. Two beautiful maps, or rathermodels, 
being in relief, one of central Europe, the other 
of southern Italy, sent by Messrs. Richter, Soho 
Square.—5. A detailed map of the borough of 
Marylebone, sent by Mr. Britton. 

Afterwards were read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which, consisting chiefly of the letters 
received from Captain Back in June last, were 
followed by those which arrived lately, both illus. 
trated by a map on a large scale, showing his 
position and operations up to May last. The 
evening concluded with extracts from a MS, 
journal of Travels, recently made in the Beylik 
of Tunis, by Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., and 
illustrated by a map and about eighty very beau. 
tiful and highly-finished drawings, which were 
suspended in the room. The portion extracted 
related to the ruins yet visible on the ancient 
site of Carthage. 

“Early on the following morning,” says this 
traveller,“ I walked to the site of the great Car. 
thage, and, although prepared to find but few 
vestiges of its former grandeur, my heart sunk 
within me when, on ascending one of its hills from 
the summit of which the eye embraces a view of 
the whole surrounding country, I beheld nothing 
more than a few scattered and shapeless masses 
of masonry. Two wretched villages, Maallakah 
and Dowar-es-shatt, the Marabet of Sidi-Abdal- 
laziz, and the little Fort of St. Louis, in which 
were interred the remains of Louis IX. of France, 
are the only inhabited spots within the vast pre- 
cincts of the ancient walls; and the scene that 
was once animated by the presence of nearly a 
million of active and warlike inhabitants, is now 
buried in the silence of the grave, no living soul 
appearing, except occasionally a soldier going or 
returning from the Fort, or the solitary and mo- 
tionless figure of an Arab watching his flocks 
from the summit of the fragment of some former 
temple or palace. In short, solitude and silence 
hold undisputed sway over the whole scene—@ 
scene which impresses on the mind a feeling of 
melancholy, difficult to shake off.” 

A brief review of the history and misfortunes 
of Carthage, into which Sir Grenville Temple 
then enters, will explain, he thinks, why so few 
of its remains have survived to the present day, 
—and why none, even of these, can be positively 
asserted to be coeval with the ancient, or original 
town, excepting perhaps the public cisterns, and 
the aqueduct which supplied them. We shal 
endeavour, therefore, here chiefly to abridge his 
account of these constructions. ; 

The best preserved is the lesser set of cisterns 
situated under Fort St. Louis. They form an 
oblong square of 449 feet in length, by 116 im 
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breadth, and consist of eighteen cisterns, each 
ninety-three feet long, by nineteen feet eight 
inches wide ; and to the summit of the vault the 
height is twenty-seven feet six inches; but the 
cisterns themselves are only capable of contain- 
ing a depth of seventeen feet of water. On each 
side of the building, along its length, runs a gal- 
lery six feet six inches wide, which opens on each 
of the cisterns; and, at the N.E. end are two 
large and deep wells, which do not communicate 
with the other reservoirs. At the angles of the 
opposite extremity are two circular rooms, with 
little domes or cupolas, one of which only now 
remains ; and there were also two similar ones at 
the end of the tenth cistern, counting from the 
§.W. These rooms may probably have been the 
residences of the persons appointed to take care 
ofthe reservoirs, which were not supplied by the 
aqueduct, but solely by rain water, which, falling 
from the roof, was conducted below by earthen 
pipes. These cisterns, as well as all the other 
buildings extant at Carthage, were built with 
small, irregular-shaped stones, imbedded in a 
great quantity of very hard mortar. 

The larger set of cisterns are seen at Maal. 
lakah, and may be said, indeed, to constitute this 
village itself, as, though in a much greater state 
of dilapidation, they are almost all inhabited, or 
used as stables. Thirteen of them may be yet 
counted, but there evidently existed a great many 
more. They were supplied with water, brought 
by the aqueduct from Zaghwan, after a course 
of fifty-two miles ; and received it by a channel 
three feet wide, which also supplied some large 
adjoining edifices, the ruins of which are seen in 
and round the village. Among others, may be 
yet traced the foundations of an amphitheatre, 
whose extreme length was three hundred feet by 
two hundred and thirty feet, and the dimensions 
of the arena one hundred and eighty by one 
hundred feet. This building, when required for 
anaumachia, appears to have been supplied with 
water from the aqueduct ; and between it and 
the present hovels of Dowar-es-shatt, are the 
traces also of a circus. 

The aqueduct itself has been almost totally 
overthrown ; yet its huge fragments are distinetly 
seen stretching across the plain from Maallakah 
to the hills above Arriana, and are compared, 
by Sir Grenville Temple, to the “ bleached ver- 
tebre of some enormous serpent.” The best 
preserved portions are to be seen near the sources 
of the Mileean, in the plain which extends from 
the hills of the Mahommedeah towards Uthina; 
and again about four miles beyond the Manoo- 
ba Though originally, it is believed, con- 
structed by the early Carthaginians, it has been 
rebuilt and repaired by successive occupants of 
their country. The most ancient, and conse- 
quently the Punic portion, is of stone cut in em- 
hossments; and has also stone arches, on several 
of which are seen cut letters or numbers, made 
by the workmen, to define the places they were 
to occupy. Where some of these stones have 
fallen, their place seems to have been supplied 
at later periods, by stone slabs or large bricks. 
Other parts of the aqueduct are constructed en- 
tirely of mud ; and others again, of that mixture 
ofsmall stones and mortar, already adverted to, 
asemployed in the construction of the cisterns. 

The measurements and proportions of the 
several parts of the aqueduct, differ as much as 
the materials of which they were built. The 
Punic pillars, or supports, measure generally 
eight feet six inches by ten feet one inch, with 
a open interval between them of fourteen feet 
one inch. Three, constructed of mud, are four- 
teen feet seven inches by twelve feet two inches, 
With intervals of ten feet fifteen inches, and even 
twenty feet, between them. The height varies 
of course, according to the level of the plain ; in 
‘ome places rising to ninety-eight feet, but not in 
general exceeding sixty-six feet. The water- 
‘ourse was arched above and grooved belew, 





about five feet high by three feet one inch broad, 
and everywhere lined with a very hard cement. 
The mud portion of the work is composed of 
several layers of this material, three and a half 
feet in height, and joined to each other by a 
cement; these appear to have been constructed, 
by filling frames, in a manner still in use in the 
Regency of Tunis. Between the several layers 
are still to be seen beams of wood in perfect 
preservation, which are either remains of scaf- 
folding, or were thus placed to give additional 
strength to the structure. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously 
voted to Sir Grenville Temple, for his very in- 
teresting communication; and a general wish 
was expressed in the room, that the MS. from 
which this portion was taken, might speedily be 
published. Soaccessible as the Beylik of Tunis 
is, it may, indeed, be wondered at, that so little 
is known of its interior; the greater part of 
which Sir Grenville Temple seems to have 
visited with little difficulty. And, judging from 
his drawings, the general accuracy of which, so 
far as their localities were known, we heard at- 
tested in the room by another traveller, Mr. 
Catherwood, recently returned from the same 
quarter, we should judge, that details regarding 
it, would be of extreme interest both to the an- 
tiquarian and comparative geographer. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Nov. 5.—The first meeting of the Society for 
the season—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., in the chair. 
The customary routine business having been dis- 
posed of, including the announcement of nume- 
rous presents to the Society’s library, the Secre- 
tary read amemoir communicated by W. Newn- 
ham, Esq., of Farnham, on the diseases of lite- 
rary men—a subject well fitted to the occasion, 
and treated with much intelligence and good 
feeling. The writer's first object was, to trace 
the principal causes of those maladies to which 
men of genius, and persons in general devoted 
to literary exertion, are more peculiarly liable. 
These maladies consist chiefly of functional de- 
rangement of the nervous system and digestive 
organs,—degenerating, if the sources of injury be 
not removed, into organic disorder, and total 
destruction both of physical and intellectual 
health. The cause of these evils exist, not, as is 
sometimes supposed, in the sedentary habits of 
the student, but in the over-stimulated state of 
the brain. Every organ and function, but the 
nutritive system especially, is dependent for its 
healthy action upon a due supply of the nervous 
influence ; but this supply is cut off by an exces- 
sive expenditure of the cerebral energy in in- 
tellectual labour. The argument was pursued, 
first, through an examination of the functions of 
the brain itself, and the respective effects upon 
that organ of the several kinds and degrees of 
mental exertion: and, secondly, of the organs 
dependent upon the brain for support. Among 
the reasons urged by Mr. Newnham for care and 
moderation in the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, are these: that while the body has 
many organs adapted to its different functions, 
the mind has only the brain for its organ; that 
the vital functions of every other organ are de- 
pendent upon the influence of the brain; and 
that while every other organ acquires power by 
exercise, the brain, if employed beyond a certain 
point, loses power. Having pointed out the 
danger and indicated the symptoms of incipient 
cerebral disorder, the writer proceeded to show 
the means by which may be secured the largest 
amount of intellectual exertion, with the least 
possible injury to the physical and mental powers. 
This part of the memoir was arranged under the 
following heads, each comprising some valuable 
hints to our literary friends—viz. the regulation 
of the passions, order in intellectual pursuits, 
intermission and change of employment, the 
cultivation of friendly and relative society, bodily 





exercise, sleep, the agency of the atmosphere 
upon the physical economy, clothing, and diet. 
By concentrating the results of extensive inquiry 
and experience upon the important subject he 
had chosen to treat, the writer produced a memoir, 
which, if less technically learned ‘han some 
which are brought before the Society, was cer- 
tainly well calculated to answer the design of 
being practically useful, with which he stated it 
to have been undertaken. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 5, being the first evening of meeting 
for the session, the Society assembled at their 
apartments in Somerset House, George Bellas 
Greenough, Esq., the President, being in the 
chair. 

A paper by Prof. Agassiz, of Neuchatel, was 
read, giving an outline of his Classification of 
Fishes founded on their scales, and an account of 
the geological distribution of Fossil Fishes. 


Society or Arts.—The first Illustration of the 
Session took place on Tuesday evening. The 
subject, * Microscopic Animalcule,” by Dr. 
Grant, Professor of Zoology, &c., at the London 
University. 

Dr. Grant adduced many interesting and im- 
portant facts connected with animaleules. In 
adverting to their immense number and fertile 
generation, he stated that within the same ani- 
malcule had been discovered four, or even five, 
generations of the species. He combated the 
opinion formerly held, that animalcules sub- 
sisted by absorption: and, as, by the assistance 
of the microscope, and other contrivances, a 
mouth, and numerous sacs or stomachs (to the 
number of 120 in one animal), have been dis- 
covered, he considered it probable that an ali- 
mentary canal, and the organs of digestion, also 
exist. He alluded to their tenacity of life, 
and stated that, in water which had been boiled 
to an extreme heat, and placed in a bottle her- 
metically sealed, they were still found; and 
that, on the stagnant waters, pools, &c., which 
they inhabit, becoming dry, the animalcules still 
remain, in apparently an inanimate state, and 
on again being exposed to moisture they re- 
vivify: from the action of the wind on this 
living dust, the Lecturer endeavoured to ac- 
count for the existence of the same species in 
all quarters of the globe, in salt water and in 
fresh. He alluded to the mistaken belief, that 
some zoophytes were formed merely of incrus- 
tations of animalcules. Dr. Grant stated, that, 
on a single zoophyte, he had calculated 
500,000,000 animalcules, and that these form 
its food. He expatiated on the curious con- 
struction of animalcules, and illustrated the 
subject by drawings. 

In the ante-room, a painting as large as life, 
by Barry, of Adam and Eve, was exhibited, 
which bears some fine touches of the artist in 
his best days. It was presented to the society 
by R. H. Solly, Esq. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tues. Linnean Society...............+ Eight, P.M. 
Geological Society ..........+++-4p. 8, P-M. 

Wen. {Societyof Artec. 020220..0.2005 p-7,P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 

Tr hm oe Society..... tesecccceceeed P. 8, P.M. 
a4 Society of Antiquaries .......... t, P.M. 





FINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Our table is absolutely smiling with beauty : 
we have ladies of every complexion and expression 
of countenance, awaiting our notice and judg- 
ment. It would be discourteous to let them 
wait one unnecessary moment; and, as their 
simultaneous arrival has somewhat amused us, 
we could not address ourselves to our task in @ 
more suitable or complimentary humour. 
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To begin, Mr. George Hayter and Mr. Brom- 


ley give us a full-length portrait of the Prin- 
cess Victoria, and the engraving is a good one. 
There is something of artifice and stiffness in 
the figure, which detracts from the general 
effect of the picture; but some old author has 
sadly said, that “ Royalty has no youth,” and the 
presence of this formality may ensure the truth 
of the portrait. 


Mr. Wood’s ‘ Promise’ —two half-length 
female figures in a circular frame, is well en- 
graved by Phillips. The girls are both beauti- 
ful, but we have seen many like groups, which 
have pleased us more than the one before us; 
and every repetition of the subject must of ne- 
cessity increase its difficulty. 

The next engraving —the frontispiece to 
Heath’s forthcoming ‘ Book of Beauty’—is one 
which may be spoken of without any qualifica- 
tion. We have seen the days when the price of 
these nineteen engravings, with their accompa- 
nying letter-press, would have been given for 
this charming portrait of the Countess of Wil- 
ton, painted by Lawrence (of course), and en- 
graved by Thomson. There is atrue patrician 
ease and sweetness about it, which have never 
been exceeded : it will be long, we fear, before 
such features will again find such a hand to do 
them justice. The next illustration to the ‘ Book 
of Beauty,’ Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
painted by Bostock, and engraved by Ryall, is 
also delightful: the antique dress harmonizes 
well (which is strange) with her young, innocent 
face, and her long light ringlets ;—these look (as 
Mr. Bulwer says in one of his novels) “as if a 
sunbeam had been caught in them, which was 
unable to get loose.” Mr. Chalon’s portrait of 
the Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, in a sort of 
Corinna dress, is bright and sparkling, perhaps 
a little too much so; and it is a relief to turn 
from it to Sir Joshua's gracefully simple portrait 
of the Duchess of Gordon, which shows in most 
happy contrast among the works of modern 
artists, and, we hope, is not the last of its kind 
we shall see in future numbers of this collection. 
For the rest, Mr. Stone is Mr. Stone always, 
and Mr. Parris rather too fond of fine clothes. 
Mr. E. Landseer’s portrait of Lady Georgiana 
Russell shows us a sweet contemplative face, 
but we cannot admire the arrangement of the 
hair, nor perceive the wisdom of our ladies of 
the nineteenth century in dressing after the 
fashion of Fredegonde and Clotilda. The fea- 
tures of Mr. Faulkner’s ‘ Helen’ are rather too 
prononcés; she is, we suspect, a maiden, who 
has known, or is to know, deep sorrow. Mr. 
Chalon’s ‘Fountain Nymph’ is shadowy and 
poetical; she seems almost melting into the 
cool water, but her tresses are too redundant, 
even for Undine herself. We have, however, 
turned back twice to look at her. The rest of 
the subjects are of commoner order than the 
above. 

‘ The Biblical Keepsake.’—This, we suppose, 
must be numbered among the Annuals for 1835. 
It is a collection of the choicest views, engraved 
by the Messrs. Finden, in illustration of the 
Bible. Ifwe do not speak of the beauty of these, 
it is because we have already paid to them our 
just tribute of admiration, when they first came 
before us. We may, however, add, that now 
they are thus bound together, they form an in- 
teresting and beautiful volume, which ought, and 
will be, a welcome present to all classes—gay 
as well as grave. 

An Illustration of the Human Head.—Three 
plates by Mary Baldwin Williamson, represent- 
ing the head, the muscles of the head, and the 
bones of the head. They are drawn in a tole- 
rably good style on stone, and may be of use to 
juvenile artists, for whom, it is said, they are 
intended. 
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THEATRICALS 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, (first time) the new Operatic Drama, RED 


MASK ; or, the Council of Three. With the Music of ‘fl 
Bravo,’ by Marliaui. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Every Evening, MANFRED. 








ADELPHI THEATRE, 

ANOTHER novelty, by Mr. Buckstone, has 
been produced here with success, under the title 
of ‘Agnes de Vere, or, the Broken Heart.’ Iris, 
we understand, a translation from the French ; 
and yet it is very much of that school which our 
Gallic neighbours were in the habit of so loudly 
blaming in us. There are but three principal 
characters in the serious portion; one of whom 
is shot, a second poisoned, and the third dies of 
a broken heart. “ Something too much of this,” 
we said; but the rest of the audience did not 
say so; and, to be candid, we do not believe 
they even thought so. ‘To the success of the 
comic parts of the drama, Mrs. Keeley, Mr. 
Buckstone and his serpent, were equally in- 
strumental, 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

ANOTHER new burletta was brought out on 
Monday last, called ‘ Name the Winner.’ It 
was weil supported by Mr. Liston, Mrs. Orger, 
Mrs. Knight, &c., and seemed to excite con- 
siderable mirth in the audience. Its reception 
would have been still more favourable, had it 
not fallen off towards the end; in short, if it 
had been better wound up, it would naturally 
have gone better. Its author is Dr. Millingen. 

We have to congratulate Madame Vestris on 
an acquisition to her company, in the person of 
a Miss Malcolm, who is a very animated little 
actress, and who has made quite a little hit in 
Mr. Planche’s little farce of ‘My Daughter, 





MISCELLANEA 
Corneille. — An imposing and _ interesting 

ceremony lately took place at Rouen, the 

inauguration of a statue to the memory of Cor- 


neille. This statue is formed of an enormous 
mass of bronze, weighing altogether 4540 kilo- 
grammes, and was executed under the direction 
of M. Gregoire, the architect. The principal 
civil and military authorities of Rouen were 
present at the ceremony, as well as deputations 
from various literary and scientific bodies, and 
great numbers of ladies and gentlemen connected 
with the town. The persons whose presence 
excited the greatest interest, were the following 
surviving members of the family of the great 
Corneille: Mademoiselle Jeanne Marie Cor- 
neille, M. Alexis Corneille, Inspector of the 
Academy of Rouen, his lady and children, M. 
Joseph Michel Corneille, and M. Xavier Cor- 
neille ; both these latter gentlemen have official 
occupations at Rouen. M. Dumas, in the name 
of the Dramatic Commission, passed an eloquent 
eulogium on the merits of the poet, and the 
conclusion of his address was hailed with salvos 
of artillery. The whole ceremony passed off 
with great éclat. 

Artesian Wells.—The construction of the Ar- 
tesian well at the Abattoir de Grenelle, is pro- 
ceeding with activity. The works have been 
carried to a depth of 450 feet, a greater depth 
than has ever been yet attained in Paris. The 
engineer, M. Mulot, has undertaken to bore to 
the depth of 1200 feet, if no spring of water 
be previously met with. 

Discoveries in India.—A French paper states, 
that a Russian traveller, M. Honigberger, who 
recently travelled through India, has made some 
curious discoveries. Besides a collection of 
antiques in marble, bronze and sculptured stone, 
M. Honigberger, has brought home some rare 
medals, two of which are of gold. One of these 
medals, which he found among the stone monu- 
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ments, in the environs of Kabil, may be re. 
garded as an important discovery, as it bears 
the effigy of a king (Kadphises) with whose 
name, Europeans have hitherto been unac. 
quainted ; nor has it been mentioned in history ; 
on the obverse is the bust of an old man. His 
head is bald, and there is no emblem of royalty 
about him. The head is surrounded by the 
legend “ Kadphises Basileus,” and some other 
letters are perceptible, but not very distinctly, 
The reverse exhibits the figure of a naked youth, 
whose head bears some remains of acap. There 
is an inscription on this side, in ancient Pehleyj 
characters. Another medal which the traveller 
has brought with him, represents an Indian 
prince at full length, who has in his right hand 
a species of trident. The reverse bears the 
effigy of a man, by whose side is an animal with 
horns, supposed to be the Indian sacred cow, 
The other portion of M. Honigberger’s collec. 
tion consists of Bactrian medals in silver, a 
large size Demetrius, a small Euthydemus, and 
a small Hormis-das, all of which are in tolerable 
preservation. 

Siam.—[The following is extracted from a 
letter lately received by the Bishop of Pignerol, 
in Savoy, from a Roman Catholic missionary 
in that country.]—Siam is a very fertile coun- 
try, and yet it is thinly peopled, and badly cul- 
tivated. Though larger than France, it has 
not one-tenth of the inhabitants. On compar- 
ing the births and deaths for a period of ten 
years, it appears that the population decreases 
at the rate of one-ninth every year. Thus, in 
less than a century, the land would be a desert, 
if the constant influx and settlement of fo- 
reigners, for the sake of trade, did not supply 
the deficiency. Already it contains as many 
Chinese as Siamese. Several causes concur in 
producing this terrible depopulation: in the 
first place, polygamy—for the rich have from 
forty to fifty wives—the late king had a thou. 
sand; secondly, the great number of the éala- 
poins (priests),—in Bankok and its district, 
they may be estimated at one-fourth of the in- 
habitants. Another cause is the extreme filth- 
iness of these people. They build their 
houses upon dunghills ; moreover, in this hot 
climate, they live with their hogs, whose accu- 
mulated excrements diffuse a horrible stench. 
If we add to this, that the Siamese are in the 
habit of feeding upon all sorts of unwholesome 
things, it will not appear surprising that they 
should be seized and carried off by many fatal 
disorders—as cholera morbus, dysentery, fevers 
of various kinds, cholic, &c. They are sub- 
ject also to a peculiar kind of disease, which 
they call ‘* being seized by the wind.” Persons 
in their usual health suddenly drop down in- 
sensible: if a patient does not die within the 
first twenty-four hours, he speedily recovers. 
Many a time have I been summoned in the 
night to persons so affected, for the purpose of 
administering extreme unction, and next morn- 
ing I have found them over a large dish of 
meat and rice. The combination of all these 
circumstances is sufficient to account for the 
feeble constitution of the Siamese. They have 
much less strength than Europeans ; the least 
bodily exercise fatigues them. Hence the Chi- 
nese physicians would not fail to distinguish a 
European from a hundred Asiatics, even though 
they did not see him, merely by feeling his 
pulse. 

New South Wales.—Major Mitchell, the Sur- 
veyor General, at Sydney, was about to set out 
on an exploring tour into the interior. No ex- 
pense had been spared in fitting out the expe- 
dition with every thing necessary for so impor+ 
tant a duty. It is much to be regretted that no 
naturalist or other scientific person is ever em- 
ployed to accompany these missions, from the 
want of which more than half the advantage to be 
derived from them is generally lost. All we com- 
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monly obtain is an uncertain description of the 
existence and course of certain streams and 
rivers and two or three high hills.—Hobart 
Town Courier. 

Antidote to Arsenic.—The French papers 
state, that a surgeon of Gottingen has just dis- 
covered, that the peroxide of iron is a powerful 
antidote to arsenic. Twelve parts of hydrate 
of peroxide of iron are necessary to neutralize 
completely one part of oxide of arsenic. It is 
prepared by pouring nitric acid into a very pure 
solution of sulphate of iron, precipitated by am- 
moniac, and well washed. Experiments with 
this antidote have been tried upon rabbits and 
other animals, with complete success. One ad- 
vantage of it is, that no injury can be done by 
too large a dose. In cases where large quan- 
tities of arsenic have been taken, it has been 
found useful first to encourage vomiting. 

Large Mass of Silver.—A mass of silver was 
lately found in the mines of Konigsberg, (says a 
letter from Christiana,) supposed to be the 
largest ever discovered. It forms a mass of 
pure silver, of the weight of 301 kilogrammes. 
The net produce of these mines for the five 
months preceding, amounted to 1820 kilo- 
grammes, and for the whole year 2560 kilo- 
grammes, of pure silver. 

Population of France.—According to a recent 
calculation, the population of France was esti- 
mated at 32,663,072 inhabitants; but it appears 
by an official table, inserted in the Bulletin des 
Lois, that the total population amounts only to 
$2,569,223. 

Comets.—We are indebted to the kindness ofa 
correspondent as acknowledged heretofore, for a 
copy of the following Jetter, written in 1793, by 
Mr. Thomas Barker, on the subject of Comets, 
and in which mention is made of Hallcy’s Comet, 
the re-appearance of which is expected in 1835. 
While on this subject, we may remind our 
readers, that a paper on the Halley Comet, by 
Dr. Hartman, of Berlin, appeared in the Athe- 
neum of Jan. 29, 1831. 

Sir,—I have too long neglected answering your 
letter, and acknowledging the favour of a copy of your 
Book, for which 1 return you thanks; and I have in 
the mean time look’d among my papers, and found a 
plan of the visible path of the great Comet of 1744, of 
which I here send a copy. ‘That Comet before it’s ap- 
pearing so bright in February 1744, was seen from Oct. 
22 to Nov. 1, 1743. 1 did not know Mr. Morris myself, 
but think his name was Gael Morris; and I have a 
letter from my grandfather the Rev. Mr. Whiston, 
containing those three observations as from Mr. Morris, 
and no more, which 1 have inserted in my book as 
his. The Comet was then in opposition to the Sun, 
very far distant, and moving slowly, and probably he 
then lost sight of it. It began to be seen again Dec. 
23, being visible to the naked eye, though small, and 
but little tail, moving about 22’ in a day. As it came 
bearer it increased very much, both in brightness and 
tail, which was 8 or 10 degrees long Jan. 22, and very 
broad at the end; 14 degrees the 26th, and reaching 
to the head of Andromeda. Feb. 5 it was brighter than 
any of the fix’d stars, and redder. Feb. % the body 
measured 12” long and 8” broad, and across the atmo- 
sphere 2’ 6’. Feb. 13 the tail was 16° long, and 
crooked, and for several days it was seen both morning 
and evening. The last time I saw it was Feb. 18th, in 
the morning, then moving 2° in a day; it was brighter 
than Venus, and the tail very crook’d, the end pointing 
45° more easterly than the bottom. I saw the lower 
part of the tail after the sun was risen, and the Comet 
itself till between 11 and 12. Perhaps the Comet 
might have been seen a day or two longer, but it was 
cloudy, and then it got too near the sun, and into south 
latitude. But it was seen by Pascoe Thomas. in February 
and March, who was then coming home with Anson, 
and was east of the Cape of Good Hope, as he mentions 
in his Journal of the voyage. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s method of finding a Comet's orbit, 
T could construe very readily, when I was in frequent 
Practice of it, though it is a very long process to do it 
accurately ; so that I do not wonder that others have 
endeavoured to find out a shorter way. I suppose all 
methods must be in some measure by guess at first, 
and then corrected by trial. Before I had fixed on 
making my Table of the Parabola to every fifth minute, 

ad tried some other intervals, and had gone a good 
Way in making one to tenths of a degree; but thought 
it better to conform to the usual method of degrees and 
minutes. I have copies of those numbers I had before 
‘alculated, but as I compleated the Table in one way, 

imperfect series are now of little use. 





I gave in my Pamphlet on Comets, a table of the 
angle and distance of the Comets of 1680 and 1682, to 
be used in drawing their Parabolas; as I find I have 
calculated two other Comets, those of 1661 and 1764, 
I here send a Table of them. I donot remember why 
1 did that of 1764, butthat of 1661 was in expectation of 
it’s return in 1789, but I think nobody saw it then. If 
it did come at all, and was at it’s perihelion in July, it 
might be always so much behind the sun, and so far 
off, that it might pass by unseen. There has been only 
one Comet yet return’d when it was expected, that of 
1682 in 1759, which having now been seen probably 5 
times at least, it seems to be confirm’d, yet in that the 
periods were not equal. The attraction of the planets 
seems to have great influence on the motion of Comets, 
and perhaps sometimes so much, that they may not be 
known when they come again; for we have orbits of 
Comets of several hundred years standing, which are 
not known to have come again, and among all the 
Comets, which by more careful watching, have been 
so often seen of late years, hardly any appear to have 
been one of those which had been seen before. A 
French astronomer, I think it was Clairaut, calculated 
the effects of the attraction of the several planets on the 
Comet of 1682, before it’s return in 1759, and I think 
it came within a fortnight of the time he set. 

1 am, Sir, with all due respect, 
Your humble servant, 

Lyndon, Rutland, Tuo. BarkKER, 

Sep. 3, 1793. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Just published.—Cameron’s Fruits of Education, 
2nd edit. fc. Svo. 3s. 6¢d.—Hall’s Counsels to his Chil- 
dren, fc. Svo. 3s. 6d.—Hall’s Advice to his Grand- 
children, fc. Svo. 3s, 6d.—Anthon’s Sallust, 12mo. new 
edit. by Boyd, 5s.—Meadows’s Italian Dictionary, 
18mo. 7s, 6¢.— Biblical Keepsake, for 1835, demy 5vo. 
21s.—Comic Almanack, for 1835, with 12 plates by Geo. 
Cruikshank, 2s. 6¢.—Harrison’s Digest, 2nd edit. 3 
vols. 8vo. 32. 12s.—Civil Engineer, Part III. 21s.— 
Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. by the Rev. 
John Sargent, M.A. 12mo. 12th edit. 7s. 6d.—Historia 
Technica Apglicana, by Thomas Rose, 12mo, 7s.— 
Library of Useful Knowledge, (Natural Philosophy, 
Vol. IIL.) 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Aiken’s Calendar of Nature, 
18mo. new edit. with numerous wood-cuts, Is. 6d.— 
Voyage of His Majesty’s Ship Chanticleer, by Webster, 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s.— Rudiments of the French Language, 
by the late L. T. Ventouillac, 12mo. 2nd edit. revised 
by F. J. Watteau, 3s. 6¢.—The Presentation Bible, with 
32 engravings, post Svo. 25s.—The Stranger’s Com- 
panion through London, 1s.—Reynolds’s Arithmetic, 
12mo. new edit, 2s.—Harrison’s Songs in the Night, 
32mo. new edit. ls. 6d.—Sermons, by the Rev. H. R. 
Maude, L.L.B. 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Home Happiness; or, 
Three Weeks in Snow, fc. 5s.—Memorials of Two 
Sisters, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Gurney’s Essays on 
Love to God, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—Juvenalis et Persius, Ru- 
perti, 8vo. 14s.—Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, (Panizzi,) 
4 vols. cr. 8vo. 22. 8s.—Bloxam’s Monumental Archi- 
tecture, cr. Svo. 12s.—Everest’s Popular View of 
Homoeopathy, I8mo. 3s. 6d.—Phedri Fabule, fc. 8vo. 
4s.— Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns, by Mrs, 
Jameson, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s.—Topography of Rome 
and its Vicinity, by Sir W. Gell, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.— 
Symington on the Atonement, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s.— 
Professor Phillips’s Guide to Geology, 12mo. 5s.— 
M’Kenzie on the Kye, 2nd edit. royal 8vo. 25s.—The 
Instructor, 3 vols. Ismo. 6s.—Popular Physiology, by 
Perceval B. Lord, M.B, 12mo. 7s. 64.—Notes on Italy 
and Rhenish Germany, by E. Lee, 12mo. 5s.—The 
Excitement, 1835, I8mo. 4s. 6d.— New View of Time, 
post 8vo. 4s.—Buckstone’s Dramas, Vol. I. royal 12mo. 
portrait, and 6 wood engravings, 7s.—Rev. C. Girdle- 
stone’s Course of Sermons for the Year, 2 vols. 12mo. 
14s.—Poems on Sacred Subjects, by Maria Grace 
Saffary, post Svo. 7s.—Korner’s Lyre and Sword, trans- 
lated by W. B. Chorley, royal 32mo. 4s. bds. or 5s. 
silk.—Conversations between Mrs. Scott and her 
Daughter, 18mo. 3s.—Sacred Offering, for 1835, 4s. 6d. 
—Village Reminiscences, by an Old Maid, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d.—Life of Henry Salt, by J. J. Halls, 2nd 
edit. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mary—Rev. D.—L.—F. H.—A weekly reader.— 
L. L. R.—J. B.—A. G.—Anthus—received. 

A. A.—As early as possible. 

We have received from Carlisle, Plymouth, and 
Paris, Meteorological Tables for the month of October. 
We are of course greatly obliged to our correspondents, 
but it is impossible that we could publish their several 
contributions, without occupying more space than could 
with propriety be spared to one subject, however 
interesting to particuiar readers. The Tables of the 
Royal Society are a standard of authority to which all 
can refer. 

We have received the Liverpool Chronicle, wherein 
it is stated, on the authority of the American Consul, 
that the story which appeared some time since in the 
Atheneum, translated from The Morgenbiatt, relating 
to Captain Robinson having confined his mate in a 
hen-coop, is but the application of an old story to a 
most respectable man, wholly incapable of conduct so 
cruel and absurd, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WORSLEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
MISSIONARIES TO THE EAST. 


WO SCHOLARS will be ELECTED 


under this Endowment in the course of the present Term ; 
and Persons who are desirous of becoming Candidates, or of 
making inquiries in behalf of others, are requested to apply to 
the Secretary, from whom they will receive all the information 
which they may require. Applications and testimonials from 
Candidates must be sent in on or before Monday the Ist of 
December. W. OFTER, M.A. Principal. 
Oct. 10, 1834. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSIC IN IRELAND. 


HE Professors commenced their Lectures 
and Hospital Attendance on MONDAY, the 3rd of 
NOVEMBER, at the following honrs:— 
m.. Nine o’clock the Hospital will be visited by the Clinical 
ecturer. 

At Eleven o’clock, Dr. Crampton will Lecture on the Materia 
Medica and Puarmacy. 

At One o’clock, Dr. Macartney, on Anatomy. 

At ‘Iwo o’clock, Dr, Barker, on Chemistry. 

At Three o’clock, Dr. Lendrick, on the Practice of Medicine. 

At Four o’clock, Dr. Graves, on the Lnstitutes of Medicine. 

Dr. Allman’s Lectures and Demonstrations on Botany, will 
commence in the last week of April, and end before the middle 
of July, 

A separate Course of Lectures on Surgery will be delivered by 
Dr. Macartney. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered on two days in the week by 
Dr. Lendrick and Dr. Graves, 

The Lectures on Midwifery by Dr. Montgomery, Professor to 
the College of Physicians, will be delivered at ‘Teu o'clock. 

Pupils desirous of attending Practical Midwifery, may have an 
opportunity of doing so by applying to Dr. Montgomery, _ 

The Lectares on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, will be 
delivered in Trinity College; the Clinical Lectures and the 
Lectures ou Materia Medica, Practice of Medicine, Lnstitates of 
Medicine, and Midwifery, will be given in Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital. 

Demonstrations will be given in Trinity College by Dr. Macart- 
ney, Dr. Nolan, and Mr. Carlile. j 

Operating Pupils instructed in General and Pharmaceutic 
Chemistry, at the Chemical Laboratory, Trinity College, ‘ 

Pupils qualified to act as C inical Clerks, and desirous to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the appointment, are requested 
to apply without delay to the Clinical Lecturers. A é 

According to a recent regulation of the Board of the University, 
the Degree of M.B. may be obtained afier somewhat more than 
one year, dated from graduation in Arts. x 

The License of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians may 
be obtained by Non-graduates, after a period of four years occu- 
pied in Medical study, as prescribed by the College. 

(Signed) G. A. KENNEDY, M.D. 
Registrar to the College of Physicians, 
Dublin, 15th Sept. 1834. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
ANTED a Person to fill the Office of 
CURATOR to the MUSEUM. He will be required to 


be practically acquainted with the best methods of putting up 
and preserving Specimens in Natural History, and to possess @ 
general knowledge of the different branches of that science. — 
Applications to be addressed to Dr, Reynolds, Royal Institu- 
tion, Liverpool. 








TRHE WINTER EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SurroLK-strert, 
Pate Maui East, comprising Works of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, and English Schools, is NOW OPEN from 9 in the 
Morning ull dusk. 
Admission, 1s. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 


Sales bp Auction. 





ANCIENT WEAPONS, SUITS OF ARMOUR, 
PRESERVED BIRDS, &e, % 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), November 15, 
at 12 for | precisely, a 

NCIENT WEAPONS and ARMOUR, 

the Property of EDWARD LESLIE, Exq., retiring into 

the Couutry, including 11 complete Suits of Armour, Chain Mail, 

curious Swords, Battie Axes, Haiberds, Pistols, Dags, Maich- 

locks, Cross-bows, and various other Implements of Wariare, 

from the time of Henry III. to George 1V.; the whole in exvcel- 

lent preservation ; neaily 100 cases of Preserved Birds, &c. Books 
on Armour, Costume, &c. ‘: 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


STATIONERY AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

On TUESDAY, Nov. 18th, and following Day, 

Consisting of Printing, Writing, and various 

other Papers, Ledgers, Daveand other Account Books; together 
with an Assortment of Useful Miscellane Stati y lnc: 
the Stock of a Stationer relinquishing the Business, 





MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
On THURSDAY, November 20, and ae Days, | 
Being an extensive Collection of Works in 
every department of Literature; together with a valuable con- 
signment of Books from Holland, 
Jaluations of every description of property for the pay- 
ment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 


N.B. 


Embellished with a Portrait of Hortense, and 12 Plates, 25s. bound, 
LE MOIRES de HORTENSE BEAUHAR- 
NOIS, DUCHESSE DE ST.-LEU, EX-REINE DE 
HOLLANDE. With 12 Romances set to Music by the Duchess, 
and 12 Eograviogs of the several Scenes. 

*© Of Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, who shared the throne 
of Holland with Louis Bonaparte, but little was publicly kno«n, 
although her talent for captivating the affections perhaps equalled 
that of her mother; whilst ber mental attainments, and her ex- 
perience of the vicissitudes of fortune, constitute a parallel claim 
to interest in her behalf. ‘This claim will be aniversaliy adwitted 
ona perusal of these Memoirs, which are illustrated with several 
beautiful engravings from the pencil of the Duchess herself.” 

paeaes for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
selicrs, 
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ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
ass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 

feiture of Policy. 


SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. whieh had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 3ist December, 1831, viz. 


Date of Policy. ——— 





3ist December, 1824] .. 10 .. 10 
+ Ditto .. 358 2 
ditto 8 
Ditto 0 
Ditto . ’ 0 
Ditto 5 0 
Ditto 4 
ditto 0 
Ditto 


Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisted for less than seven years, and will be payable in 
the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

The above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared, 

WALTER COSSER, Secretary. 


A thas ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Directors do hereby give Notice, that, during the rebuild- 
in of the Company’s House in Cheapside, the Business of the 
Ottice will be carried on at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future payments of Pre- 
nium, at the option of the Assured. 








The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000. effected in London or throuzh an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the Fourteen Years 
ending at Christinas 1830. 





Amount added 
payable at the 
Party’s death. 


Sum 
assured. 


Annual 
Premium, 


Ageat 
= |commence- 

















3 
2 
= 
3 
= 
a 
€ 
a 
i] 
3 

3 
s 
& 
3 
3 
— 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of the surplus Premiums so applied. 

The next valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will “ya in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

‘The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable value. 


FIRE. DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advar of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 








' The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Ageuts in the Country, who are au- 
thorized to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 
Assurance. 
10, Coleman-street, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH 
Sist Oct. 1834. Secretary. 








This day, Third Edition, foolscap vo. with 11 Views, 7s. 6d. 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, No. 20. 
Contents, 
1, Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference to 
Natural Theology. By the Rev. W. Whewell, A.M. 
2. On the Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. William Symington. 
3. Sermons. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton. 
4. The Judgment of the Flood. By the Rev. John A. Heraud. 
5. The New Family Library, Vol. 1. 
6. Sermous. By the late Rev. John Johnston, of Edinburgh. To 
which is prefixed a Biographical Memoir of the Author, 
7. The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, &c. By 
James Seaton Reid, D.D. 
Critical Notices, Ecclesiastical Intelligence, &c. 


Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker aud Co, London, 





NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION, 
PRIVATE FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH. 
HE DUTIES 


oO MEN. 
By SILVIO PELLICO, 

With a Portrait, and a Life of the Author, by THOS. ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landscape Annual,’ ‘ Lives of the Novelists,’ 
‘Trausiator of * My Ten Years’ Imprisoument,’ X&c, &c. 

Price 5s. elegantly bound. 

Longman and Co.; Richter and Co.; and to be had of all 
Publishers, 

“* Translated by the practised pen of Mr. Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a most interesting biographical sketch, and already deser- 
7 successful, the pure and elevated morality of the work 
renders it a most excellent present for young men in every 
country.”"— Foreign Quarterly Review, 

** Parents will sarely see the propriety of encouraging such 
productions; for it is their interest in every possible way to point 
out to their children the path to be chosen for life. It is scarcely 
possible that a book more admirably adapted for this object will 
fall within their reach.”—Monthly Review, 


é n the press, _ 
The Duties of Women in the Nineteenth 
Century, 





O THE MUSICAL WORLD.—HAMIL- 
TON’S CATECHISM of HARMONY and THOROUGH 
BASS, 2s. A Key to ditto, 1s.6d.—Catechism of Counterpoiut, 
jody, and Composition, 2s.—The Vocalist’s Practical Cate- 
Bi —Violinist’s Catechism, 1s.—Art of Tuning Pianos, 1s. 
—Clarke’s Catechism of the Kudiments of Music, 1s.—Ditto’s 
Easy Method for the Piano, 6s.—Kaikbrenuer’s New Method of 
Studying the Piano, by Forde, 8s.—Forde’s Art of Singing at 
Sight, 2s,—James’s Catechism for the Guitar, 1s.—Ditto for Flute, 
1s.—Loudon: Published by R. Cocks and Co, 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square. Alsosold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’- 
court, Catalogues gratis. 


T° FLUTE PLAYERS.—NEW MUSIC, 
with Piano, by the inimitable Bucher (the Paganini of the 
flute). ‘The Witches’ Dance,’ ‘ Aurora che Sorgerai,’ ‘Sul 
Margine,’ ‘ Le Petit Tambour,’ Adagio and Rondo, each 5s.— 
Twelve elegant Recreations (easy), each 2s.—Geme of Ltaly, each 
3s.—Forde’s three Cavatinas, with Vivi tu, each 3s.—Sola’s fourth 
set of Italian Songs, with Vivi tu, for voice, flute, and piano, 
nd 3s.; and 1000 other works.for the flute. 
: Published by R. Cocks and Co, 20, Prince’s-strect, 
Hanover-square. Catalogues gratis. 
COMPLETION OF THE WAVERLEY 
In Svo. 12mo0, and 18mo. 
Published this ay, in 7 vols. 8vo. 
ALES and ROMANCES of the AUTHOR 
of WAVERLEY ; containing ST. RONAN’S WELL, RED- 
GAUNTLET, TALES of the CRUSADERS, and WOODSTOCK, 
And in 9 vols. 8vo. 7 
All the Novels after Woodstock; with all the 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS and NOTES, which, added to the 
preceding 32 vols. complete the Waverley Novels in 8vo. size. 
Also, in 11 vols. 12mo, ‘ 
All the Novels after Woodstock, which, added 
to the preceding 42 vols, complete the Waverley Novels in 
Duodecimo. 








NOVELS 


In 9 vols. 18mo. , ‘ 
All the Novels after Woodstock, which, with 
the former 32 vols. complete the Waverley Novels in 18mo, 
N.B. A few Copies of the Notes and Introductions have been 
printed in }2mo, and may be had separately, in 3 vols. 
Prinied for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
London. 
' , Who have lately published, 
1. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry. 
Complete in 12 vols, 


2. Waverley Novels. New Edition. 
plete in 48 vols. 


. The Cook’s Oracle. A New Edition. 


4. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. First, 
Second, and Third Series. 9 vols. 


LMANACS PUBLISHED BY THE 
7 COMPANY OF STATIONERS. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Injunction has been 
grauted by the Vice Chancellor, on the Application of the 
Sationers’ Company, against the sale of a fraudulent imitation 
of an Almanac, which has been for so many years published by 
them, underthe denomination of Moore’s Almanac. This piracy 

professes to be published by John Cleave, and printed by William 
ohustoa, With a few trifling alterations in the title-page, the 
whole external appearance of the piracy is so close an imitation 
of the Cumpany’s Almanac, that a casual observer would not de- 
tect the imposition until he bas been misled by its flagrant errors, 
lo prevent, therefore, such deceptions on the public, they have 
determined to distinguish all the Almanacs published by them 
for the ensuing year by affixing their Arms to the title-page. 
The following is a list of these Almanacs; and from the reputa- 
tion they have so long sustained, it is unnecessary to say that the 
editing of them is confided to men of distinction in science and 
literature, in whose care and accuracy full reliance may be 
placed. The whole will be published on the 18th of November: 


s. d. 


New Edition. 


Com- 





Francis Moore’s Almanac, price 
Goldsmith’s Pocket Almanac . 
‘The Gentleman’s Diary, enlarg: 
The Lady’s Diary, eularged . 
Rider’s British Mertin....... 
John Partridge’s Almanac. 

The Clerical Almanac......... 
Moore’s Almanac, improved..... 


eee ee) 


The Stationers’ Almanac (with a beautiful 
Engraving) ...-ccccceseccccccereeeseses 2 

Also Eight County Almanacs at 6d. each. 
London : Sold by George Greenhill, Treasurer to the Company, 
and by all Booksellers. 


NATURAL 


ce @acscoocaaeovoeocsesoae 


CABINET OF 





HIsTORY: 17 VOLS. 
This day is published, in small 8yo. 6s. cloth, 
RELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
STUDY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By WM. SWAINSON, Esq. 

The pian of the Cabinet of Natural History, and the style of 
iis execution, will be in strict accordance with the principles laid 
down in the original prospectus of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
The object of the Editor and his associates will be, as there 
stated, ** to present the science in a form which shail be uni- 
versally intelligible ; to render it attractive to the general reader, 
yet at the same time to inculcate sound principles; and b: 
transfusing through the whole work a philosophic spirit, not only 
to stimulate the diffusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone of 


Just published, clogently bound, 21s. ; hogs Paper, royal yo, 


proofs, 2i. 128. 6d. 
HEATH'S BOOK of BEAUTY for 1835 
Embellished with Nineteen highly-finished Plates,’ 
Edited by LADY BLEsSSINGTON, 
Contributors: Viscount Castlereagh, the Author of * Rookwood. 
Thomas Moore, Lady E. 8S. Wortiey, Barry Cornwall, Lord 4, 
Conyagham, the Editor, the Author of ‘ Viviau Grey,’ Mr, 
Sheiley, Sir W. Somerville, Hon, Grantley Berkeley, James 
Smith, Ralph Bernal, the Lady Isabella St. John, &. Xe. 
Portraits of the Countess of Wilton. Lady E. L. Gower, Hon, 
Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, the late Duchess of Gordon, Mr. 
Knowlys, Lady Georgiana Russell, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 





Just published, 
Dedicated, by permission, yD Royal Highness the Duches 
of Kent, 
Price 11. Us. 6d. plain, or 21. 12s. 6d. coloured, 
PANORAMA of ROME 
and its ENVIRONS; containing all the remarkable 
Buildings in the Ancient and Modern Cities. Drawn H 
ABBOTT ; etched by S. RAWLE; and aquatinted by 7 CLARE 
This splendid and interesting Panorama is 11 feet 6 inches in 
length, and 17 inches in height. [t is coloured in the most beag. 
— tang and fitted up in a handsome case, with a descriptive 
‘amphiet. 
London: Printed for Leigh and Son, 421, Strand. Sold also 
by Bancks and Co, Mauchester; and all Booksellers, 


UST OUT:— 
THE COMIC ALMANACK; 
With TWELVE CUTS at the MONTHS; 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Also, “an Hieroglyphic, adapted to the Times;” and sundry 
humorous Vignettes on Wood, by other Artists. Price 2s, 6d. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Pleet-street. 
Who has also published the following very cheap, correct, and 
beautiful Almanacks, for 1835. 

1. Tilt’s Hat Almanack : comprising a com- 
plete Calendar in the circle of a hat crown, printed in blue ink, 
Price ONE PENNY. J 

2. The Paragon Almanack : comprised within 
an Engraving of a beautiful Gothic Structure, in blue ink oa 
tinted paper, demy 4to. Suitable for Leiter-cases and Blotting 

ks, Price ONE PENNY. 

The same handsomely mounted for hanging up, price éd, 


3. Tilt’s Red and Black Almanack; witha 
pony Wood-cut by Thurston, royal quarto. Price THREE 
ONCE 





4. Tilt’s Celestial Almanack, for Letter-cases 
and Ladies’ Albums. Price ONE PENNY, 

5. Tilt’s Sunday Almanack, a Companion to 
the Prayer-Book, containing the Lessons for every Sanday in the 
year. Price TWOPENCE in Enamel and Gold; or ONE 
PENNY in blue ink. 

6. The National Almanack, beautifully print- 
ed in Colours, within an imitation of a carved frame border, on 
a whole sheet of foolscap. Price THREE PENCE, comprising, 
besides the Calendar, all the other useful information of ap 
Almanack, 

*,* The Country Trade will find all the above extremely 
saleable. a stale 
H E SPORTSMAN. 
A Series of Articles, highly interesting to the Sporting 
World, by a Distinguished Gentleman of the Turf, was com- 
menced under the above title on the Ist November, iu the 


COURT JOURNAL, 
forming an entertaining Record of the SPORTING ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE WEST, DURING THE SEASON. 

THE COURT JOURNAL and GAZETTE of the FASHION. 
ABLE WORLD has long been acknowledged as the most exclu- 
sive channel for the ication of lig regarding the 
movements, manners, and feelings of the bigher class of society. 
It combines also the requisite features of a Newspaper anda 
Literary Journal; comprising a Record of Politics, Literature, 
the Drama, Arts, Amusements, &c,, with all the News of the 

yeek. The Court Journal contains 48 columus, and is printed 
on a handsome 4to. stamped sheet, so that Subscribers may receive 
aud transmit it to their friends ( postage free) throughout all pas 
of the Kingdom. 5 

Published for H. Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, 
Catheriue-street, Strand; and supplied by ail Booksellers aud 
Newsveuders, 








IMPROVED EDITIONS OF IMPORTANT WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London, 


DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION; with 8 SUPPLEMENT 


r, 1834. 
x By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
One closely and beautifully-printed 6vo, volume, containing 
pages, price 2/. 10s. boards, the 2ud edition, corrected 
throughout, and greatly enlarged. 
#,* The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately, price 6d, 
Il. 

Encyclopedia of Geography; comprising 4 
complete Description of the Earth—Physical, Statistical, Civil, 
and Political, By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E, : assisted in Astte- 
nomy, Xc. by Professor Wallace ; Geology, Xc. by Profesor 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by Professor Hooker; Zoology, Xe. oF 
W, Swainson, Esq. With 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall ; and 
upwards of 1000 other Engravings on Wood. In 1 vol. 8v0. 3 
boards; or 12 Parts at 5s. each. 

#* This work may also be had bound in 2 vols. 
Ill. 


_ The Encyclopedia of Agriculture, with a 





the public mind, and to awaken a taste for the p of 
the works of nature.” 

To Zoology will be devoted about fourteen volumes; this part 
of the work ts been prepared by Mr. Swainson, 

A volume will be devoted to Botany; one to Mineralegy, 
Which is in preparation by Mr. Levi; and another to Geology, 
which has been undertaken by the Rev. W. D. Conybeare. 

The whole series will be copiously illustrated and embellished 
by woodcuts engraved by Branston, from original drawings, 
prepared by the authors themselves, and by Mr, T. Landseer, 
such drawings being almost invariably made from nature, 

*,* The whole work being nearly all written, will be pub- 
lished at short intervals in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Loudon: Longman and Co,, and John Taylor. 





PP nt, ¢ ining Notices of all the principal Improvements 
which have taken place in Agriculture in Britain, with Histork 
Notices of its progress in other Countries, since the publication 
of the Second Edition of the Encyclopredia of Agriculture, 
January 1831. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.H.G, aud 2.5, &c. 81% 
2l. 10s, boards. 
IV. sz 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbor 
culture, Landscape Gardening, &c. By J. C. Loudon, FL, 
and Z.S. New edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (or 20 Parts, price 2.64 
each,) containing between 1200 and 1300 pages of leiter-pres, 
with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, price 2. 105. vellum back. 
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. 8vo. price 1 
CURNALS a EXCURSIONS i in the ALPS. 
WILLIAM BROCKEDON, 
Author of Hf ustrations of Passes in the Alps,’ &e. &e. 
“Mr. mae eee knows how to wield the pen as well as the 
pencil.” Spectato: 
Printed ~ James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s, board: ‘ 
HEBREW and ENGLISH "LEXICON 
to the OLD TESTAMENT, including the Biblical Chal- 

Edited, with bo oe from the 
pg by JOSIAH W. GIBBS, 
Semivary, Andover, U.S. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and Whit- 
taker, T reacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria lane. 


S, A.M. of the Theological 











faa In a portable pocket hen embellished with a finely engraved 
rail, price 7s. boards, 
OLY LIVING and DYING; together 
with PRAYERS, containing THE WHOLE DUTY OF 
A CHRISTIAN, and the Parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions, 
and furnished for all Neccessities. By JEREMY TAY LOR? 
D.D, Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the First. 

This edition has been carefully compared with the best octavo 
editions, all others of the same size printed of late years bein 
deficient in the notes and the numerous quotations of the Author, 

ndon: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


The Fifth Edition, in 12mo, price 5s. 
RAYERS for the USE of FAMILIES , in 
Six Series, Also, with SACRAMENTAL and OCCA- 
SIONAL PRAYERS. 

By CHARLES Ww ATSON, D.D. Minister of Burntisland, 

The same Work, elegantly printed in octavo, 
on a large type, and superfine paper, price 7s. 6d. 

“ We recommend the volume most earuestly to all who stand 
in need of such auxiliaries, as possessing superior value.”— 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

By the same Author, 
fa Ismo. 2nd edition, price 1s. 6d. 

1, Prayers for Young Persons, consisting of 
Two Series, and Occasional Prayers; also Prayers for Young 
Children; Prayers for Children from Eight to Ten Years of 
Age; and Thanksgivings before and after Meat. 

In 18mo, 3rd edition, price 1s. 6d. 

2. Three Addresses, on Subjects connected 

with the Lord’s Suppe 
Neatly printed in 18mo. 2nd edition, price 1s. 6d. 

3. Hints on Christian Experience, and the 
Christian’s Duty with respect to 

“We know of no subject on which a good practical treatise is 
so much wauted, and we know of no author better qualilied to 
supply that want.”"— Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

juburgh : William W — and Co. Booksellers to her Ma- 
jesty ; James Duncan, and Longman and Co. London. 








Int large vol. 8vo. tre * peed by upwards; a Two 


LEMENTS of PRACT ICAL AGRICUL- 


| of Plants, the 
Hedaudry or the Domestic Antwals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, 

“ No work on agriculture has appeared in our time which will 
bear a comparison with this excellent, and we should say classi- 
cal, work of Professor Low. It will become the manual of 
practical agricalture for the British Empire ; aud the judicious 
practical rules and sound views of our author will unquestionably 
prove beneficial to the agriculturists of other countries.”— 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. 34. 

“It will form a safe guide to the anini 
book of reference to those who know sor x: 
these respects, as a systematic work, it has no rival.”’"—Quarter ly 
ey A — ulture, No. 26. 

rinted for James Duncan, and Ridgway and Sons, London ; 
and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh, _— $ 5 


A ®t 














In 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s 
SECOND COURSE of "SERMONS for 
YEAR; containing Two for each Sunday, and One 
for ar, Hole oy ‘abridged from the most emine at bivleee of 
the Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the Day. 
Intended for the Use of Families and Schools, 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

There is no question — the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this Whee Sermons would they recommend for 
the use of a private family? We really think that Mr. Pitman’s 
work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 
Tegretted.”—Quarterly Theological Review. 

_ A Third Edition, revised throughout, of the First Course, is 
Just published, same size and price as above. 
Printed for James Dancan, 37, Paternoster-row. 











HESREW LITERATURE. 
n 8v0. price Is. 
A HEBREW PRIMER; “intended as an 


‘ Introduction to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with 
_ Points: compiled 1d the Use of Children and Beginners, 
y Aylet A. M‘CAUL, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
lately Pblisedy ew edition, in 1 vol. Sve. (1200 pages), 
5. rds; inferi 
ts en ae. = 4 paper, but very superior to any 
1. Biblia Hebraica, editio longé accuratissima, 
ab Everardo Van Der Hoo ht, V.D.M. This edition has under- 
gone a careful revision by rofessor Hurwitz. 
€ most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
a of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, which has been re- 
ised by Professor Hurwitz.”—Quarterly Journ. of Education, 
A 2A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
Wy the Rev. S. Lee, D.D. Rezius Professor of Hebrew in the 
aiversity of C ambridge. 2nd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. bds, 
“The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.”— 
Quarterly Journal. 
Lee is preparing for publication a Hebrew and Eng- 
vol Dictionary, i in one large volume, _— 
3. Elements of Hebrew Grammar (without 
a ints); to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Two Modes 
late Py ing, with or without Points. By Charies Wilson, D.D., 
te ih of Church History in the University of St. ‘An- 
Sth edition, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
4. Liber Pealmorum ; ad editionem Hooghti- 
ttem necuratissime adorn 


German Works of 


In 1 thick volame, 8vo. price 15s. board 
IVINE “PROVIDENCE, or, the Three 
Cycles of Revelation : showing the perfect Parallelism, 
civit and ‘religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Eras. The whole forming a uew Evidence of the Divine Origiu 
of Christianity. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D. 
Rector of Boudleigh, Devon, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 





FOR THE a. wef — ETC. 


LEMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By GEORGE DUNBAR, F.R.S.E 
And Professor of Greek in the U aigetan. 
Sold by Bell and Bradfute, 12, Bar 
by Longman and Co., Simpkin aud Marshall? 
Ww hittaker and Co., London, 






inburgh. 
» Edinburgh ; and 
J. Duncan, and 





1 vol. 12m0, 1oth edition, price 8s. boun d, 
ABLES of INTEREST, at 3, 4, 44, and 5 
~ Cent., from 12. to 10,000/., and from 1 to 365 Days, in 
a regular Progression of Single Days; with Tablesat all the above 
Rates from 1 to 12 Months, and from 1 to 19 Years. 
By JOHN THOMSON, Accountant in Edinbargh, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Pateruoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. price 6s, board 
UTLINES of a NEW THEORY of 
ROTATORY MOTION, translated from the French of 
POINSOT, With  Baplsnatery Notes, by CHARLES WHITLEY, 
M.A.,, F.R,, Ast. S. Fellow of St, Johw? s College, Cambridge, and 
Reader in theeeral | Philosophy i in the University of Durham. 
R, Newby, Cambridge ; aud Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’- 
hall- —: London. 











his day, price 5s. cloth, a new edition of 
- ELECTIONS nom WORDSWORTH. 
nth * 
THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 


Zdward Moxon, Dove r-streel. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 6d. boards 
VERBATIM REPORT of the CAUSE, 
DOE DEM. TATHAM v. WRIGHT, tried at the Lan- 
caster Lammas Assizes, 1834, before Mr. Baron Gurney and a 


Special Jury. 
By ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Of Clifford's ian, the accredited Reporter in the Case. 
_W. V. Barwick, Lanier = scenes aud Marshall, Loudon, — 


pets STR ATIONS "of rs "A MBRIDGE, being 
<I. of the Second Series of Views of the PUBLIC 


BUILDINGS of the UNIVERSITY and TOWN, engraved in 
se Smead mauner by ee from the Original Draw- 





8: 
Pitt Pres: 
Addenvrooke? 's Hospital. 


TENT! 
“Toterlor of the C bapel” ‘of 
Catherine Hall, 
Sidney Sussex College, 
Demy 8vo. 58.; demy 4to. 8s. 
paper, 12s. 
Any Pringle Px Namber of the Series may be had separately, 
and anv —— rint ov India paper. 
he Subscribers to the Series are respectfully informed, 
that on taking the above Number, which concludes the work, 
they will be furnished, GRATIS, with a title-page and letier-press 
description to the whole of the Views. 
London: Longman, Rees and Co,; and C, Tilt. Cambridge: 
J. and J. J. Deighton; ‘T. Stevenson ; and R. Newby. 


c HRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Just published, with omer peak re, price 4s. 6d. bound 
in cloth; or 5s. in morocco, gilt edge: 
HE BOY’S FRIEND; or, the Maxims of 
acheerful Old Man. 
Extract from Contents, 
Msself Africa 
How to grow Rich, and Wise,| A puzzling Question 


; demy 4to. Proofs on India 





and Happy merica 

/ariety The first Voyage round the 
Europe Vorld 
Friendship Courage 
School Days War 

sia Youth 
Emulation la 


Delay 
Hali-a-Dozen Things Home, Time, &c. &c. 


Silence 
John Harris, St. Paul’s nn a 


7 vi is ‘published, in 2 vols. 6vO. 

CTAVIA ELPHINSTONE; 
a Manx Story. And LOIS, a Drama; founded on a 
Legend of the Noble Family of ——. 
By Miss ANNE TALLANT. 

London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
“We have vot, for a long time, met with so pleasing a story, 
so singularly real, and with so much of home and heart iu ail its 
pages. We congratulate Miss Tallant on her work; and while 
it affords general amasement and instruction, we cannot but men- 
tion it as especially adapted for a young lady’s book,” —Lit, Gaz, 
*The Mans story we think delightful, and rich with a merit 
of which the authoress is perhaps not aware, and deserves a praise 
to which she did not aim. The werk is peculiarly feminine, con- 
sequently peculiarly attractive. It is of no common order, and 
must succeed.’’—Metropolitan Mag. 

2 By the same, 

The Practice Book, containing Lessons in 
Dictoting, with Questions. 


ag AND wm CONTEMPORARIES. 
published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 30s. 

HA RAC iy ERIST ICS « of GOETHE. From 

the German of Falk, Vou Maller, &. Wite Notes, Ori- 
ginal and Translated, illustrative of German Literature. 

y SARAH AUSTIN. 

“* We are indebted to the pen of Mr-. Austin for one of the 
most elegant and complete translations which ever enriched the 
stores of the English language......0ne of the most singular 
and charming books to a_ meditative mind that the age has pro- 
duced.”—New Monthly Mag. 
“* Mrs. Austin’s work coutains a great deal of original matter, 
of a very interesting sort; and altogether constituies one of the 
most instructive and entertaining books on German literature 
which we "— Foreign Quarterly Review. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Transiator, complete in 4vols, 








Printed for Jemes. Beam, 37, Paternoster row, 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


ABSTRACTS of the PAPERS printed in 
the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, trom 1800 to 1830 inclusive, 
8vo, price 155. 

*,* This work may be considered as an Abridgment of the 
Philosophical Trasestions. Copies have been struck off in two 
vols. 4to. 

Pristed’ey 5 Richard a Wager, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, and 
sold by all rraserate 


na few days, | in crown 6yo. price 10s. 6d. ¥ 
AGE’ BIRDS; their Natural History, 
Management, Habits Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breed- 
ing, and the Methods of Catching them. 
By J.M. BECHSTEIN, M.D, &e.&c. of Waltershausen, in Saxony. 
With Notes by the ‘Translator, 
___ London: : Orr and Swith, Amen Corner, ene 


Just published, a new edition, price 10s, 6d. bow 
IVE THOUSAND USEFUL RECE IPTs, 
in all the Domestic Arts and Practical Household Sciences, 
constituting a Book of necessary Hourly Reference, and an in- 
valuable Family Library. 
y COLIN MACKENZIE, Chemist. 

On the utility of this matchless volume’ it woukl be superfluous 
to enlarge. It bas comma the applause of thousands of 
Families, and it rises every year in general estimation and autho- 
rity. It “distinguishes between gk poor anny anon iucreased 
comforts of many Families, aud the rude and unsatisfactory prac- 
tices of others in which it is not made the daily oracle. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster- “row. 


This day | is s published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s, boards, 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Sedgley, Statiordshire. 
London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. 
Churchyard, and W er place, Pali Mall; and sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford ; ; and H.C. Langbridge, Rirmingham, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 
= edition, 1!2mo. 5s. 


2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 
and edition. amo, 5s. And all his other W Works, 


MR. HOLDEN’S EXPOSITION OF THE ‘OL D- 
TESTAMENT. 
On the 20th will bapubtiies, S . large vol. 12mo. price 12s. 6d, 


HE CHRISTIAN. “EXPOSITOR ; or, a 
I Practical Guide t» the Study of ae OLD TESTAMENT: 
inteaded ~ tbe Use of General Reader 
Ky the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A 
Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently skort 
to be read by those who have not leisure to cousult learned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as & guide to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply this 
deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has been 
the aim and siudy of the Author to embrace, in caomdunendl form, 
such information as will enable the general reader to ascertain 
the real meaning of the Inspired Writer 
Printed for J. G. and = Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and bana say Pall Mall 
Of whom’ may be had, by the same Anthor, 


The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment. Price 10s, 6d. 


In 2 vols, 

















ig 's 








MR. DON’S IMPROVED EDITION N OF MIL LER’ s 
GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
Just published, handsomely printed, in 1. = anecaee ~ 
Cuts, price 3/, 12s. in cloth boards, th Volume of 
GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 
and BOTANY ; containing a complete Enumeration and 
Description of all Plants hitherto known; with their prnatte and 
specitic Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode 
of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestic Economy : 
founded upon Mitier’s Ganpenen’s Dictionary, and ar- 
rauged according to the Natural System, 
By GEORGE DON, F.L.S. ; 
_London : Printed for J. G. and P. Rivington ; J. and W. T, 
arke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson : Jetiery 
oa Son ; Baldwin and Cradock: J. Booker ; J. Booth ; Harvey 
and Darton ; S. Bagster; She and Co. Harding aud Le- 
3 3.7. seb Ww hittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
and E. Hodgse 
*,* The iret. “and second Volumes may be had, price 3/. 12s. 
each, in boards, A Glossary is given in the first Volume, and an 
cone to each. The Work Ans. also be had in Parts, at 6s. each. 


rIXWENTY MINUTES’ ADVICE to 
YOUNG MOTHERS on SUCKLING their OWN OFF- 
SPRING. A new edition, price Is. 6d. 
W. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand, 
Who has just published new editions of 
1. The Book of Domestic Duties, price 1s. 6d. 
with athe 
2. The Child's Book of Health; or, the 
Young adh Guide in the Management of her Children; 
with ditto. 6th edition, Is. 6d, 
3. The Book of Manners; or, the Parent’s 
Dat Frie nd; with ditto. 1s. 6d. 
‘The Book of Education; or, the Parent's 
mm... ; with ditto, 1s, 6d. 
_ Ali the above may be had, neatly bound together, price 75. 6d. 


POPULAR TREATISES BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
With Ilustrations by CRUIKSHANK and SEYMOUR, 
HE LOVER’S OWN BOOK, 1s., with 

Engravings. 

The Book of Courtship, 1s. 6d. ; with ditto. 

. The Book of Matrimony, 1s. 6d.; with do. 

4. The Book of Fashion, 1s.; with ditto. 

. The Book of Refinement, 1s. 6d.; with do. 

. The Book of Gentility, 1s. 6d.; with do. 
The Book of Elegance ; or, Modern Belles’ 


Settee : showing the exact manner in which the Ladies of Eng- 
land are ‘ made up.’ 1s.; with ditto. 

8. Dreams and Realities; or, John Bull, the 
Quacks and their Poisonous Drugs. 1Is.; with ditto. Being a 
complete Oe wp of the * Hygeists’ and their ‘ Universal’ Poison, 
« Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand, 
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The Tour of a German Prince, 
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A BIBLICAL ANNUAL. 


On November 22 will be published, elegantly bound in morocco, price 25s. in a thin pocket volume, 


THE PRESENTATION BIBLE, 


Embellished with 32 Illustrations from the celebrated Boydell Gallery; and an elegant PRESENTATION 
PLATE, enamelled and printed in gold. With Practical and Explanatory Notes 
by the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M., M.R.S.L. 


London: ALLAN BELL and Co. Warwick-square; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-court; OLIVER and BOYD, 
aud FRASER and Co, Edinburgh ; and W. CURRY, Jun, and Co. Dublin. Who havealso just published, 


1. With Practical and Explanatory Notes, by the same Author, complete in one pocket volume, — 
The BIBLE and COMMON PRAYER, with beautifully illuminated ‘Title and Frontispiece. 
In a variety of elegant bindings. : ' ; 
« In two neat volumes, 32mo. embellished with Sixty [lustrations from the Old Masters, 
The DIAMOND BIBLE, also in a variety of bindings. 
111. Embellished with Twelve Illustrations, principally from Drawings by Stodhard, 
The DIAMOND BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, price 7s. 6d. in ‘Turkey morocco, 
IV. Illustrated with ‘Twelve Plates from the Old Masters, 7s. in Turkey morocco, 
The DIAMOND NEW TESTAMENT, uniform with the Diamond Bible and Common Prayer. 


“ The name of Mr. Stebbing is a security that the Notes are sensible, judicious, and orthodox.”’—A/heneum. 


The above Works are respectfully submitted to public attention, as being most appropriately adapted for presents, both in Schools 
and as tokens of Friendship or of Parental Afection, Their decided preference as Presentation Books, on account of their religious 
and moral tendency, over the Annual productions of a more ephemeral hiud, will be too obvious to require further notice. 


IRELAND IN 1884. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
WITH MAP OF IRELAND, AND CHART OF THE SHANNON, 


A JOURNEY THROUGHOUT IRELAND 


During the SPRING, SUMMER, and AUTUMN of 1834. 
BY HENRY D. INGLIS, 


Author of ‘Spain 1n 1850,’ ‘Tue Tyron,’ ‘Tue Cuannen Istanps,’ &e. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


Now ready, the First Part of 


FINDEN’S BYRON BEAUTIES; 


A SERIES OF IDEAL PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS IN LORD BYRON'S 
POEMS, ENGRAVED FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 


Each Part will contain three highly-finished Plates, with accompanying Letterpress, price 2s. Gd. royal 8vo.; Proofs, 4to. 4s. . 
Iudia Proofs, 5s. ‘To be completed in Tweive Parts, forming one handsome volume, , 


CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street, 











Ist of December will be published with the Periodicals, Part I., price 2s. 6d. 


SKELETONS OF THE SERMONS 
OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH DIVINES. 
BY THE REV. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


Prebendary of Peterborough, and late Christian Advocate at Cambridge. 
This work has been undertaken more especially for the use of those who are unable to purchase the very voluminous originals. 
PART I. WILL COMMENCE WITH BARROW, AFTER WHICH WILL FOLLOW :— 
JEREMY TAYLOR, SOUTH, HOOPER, 
BEVERIDGE, JORTIN, TILLOTSON, 
SHERLOCK, CHARNOCK, } JEWELL, 
SECKER, HOPKINS, | OGDEN, &c. &e. 

These Skeletons, which are intended as models of Scriptural argumentation and composition, elected from the writings of the 
most distinguished ornaments of our Church, will be found highly acceptavie to Clergymen, aud more particularly useful to the 
young Divine, whose studies they are well calculated to facilitate. 

The Work wiil be printed in octavo, uniform with Mr. Simeon’s Skeleton Sermons, and continued Monthly. 

Each Part will average 128 pages, aud form two large volumes annually, 

Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


SPLENDID AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
FINDEN’S 
LANDSCAPE anp PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue LIFE ann WORKS or LORD BYRON. 


In three volumes, royal 8vo., containing One Hundred and Twenty-six Plates. Price, handsomely half-bound in 
morocco, gilt edges, 4/. 13s. 6d. ; whole bound in morocco, 5/. 3s. 6d. ; or morocco elegant, superbly gilt, 62. 35. 





The season having arrived at which it is usual to issue the ANNUALS for the forthcoming year, the Proprietors of an undertaking, 
upon which upwards of Twenty-one Thousand Pounds have been expended, are desirous of calling the attention of the public to a 
work, which, from the nuniber of the plates, the beauty of the designs, the excellence of the engravings, and the interesting nature 
of the accompanying letter-press, is peculiarly suited for an elegant and acceptable Present, and deserving a place on the drawing- 
room table, and in every library of Illustrated Books. 

The three Volumes contain no fewer than One Hundred and Twenty-six Plates, all engraved by the Findens, in their best style, 
from original drawings by all our most eminent Artists, not consisting of imaginary subjects, but of actual Landscape Views, illustra- 
tive of the scenery of Byron’s Life, and the localities from which he drew his descriptions ; together with a highly valuable series of 
original Portraits of the distinguished Individuals whose names occupy a prominent place in his Writings, aud a full and interesting 
Letter-press Description of each Engraving: and thus, in addiion to all the qualities of the passing productions of the year, p i 
an interest. lasting as the fame of the great Poet who-e immortal Works they are intended to illustrate. 


#,* Subscribers to the Work in Parts are requested to complete their Sets with as little delay as possible, as the Publishers 
cannot undertake to furnish odd parts, or the appendices containing descriptions of the plates, beyond a limited period. 
A few Sets of the Proof impressions still remain, price 10, 17s. 6d. morocco ; India Proofs, 13/, 15s. morocco, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street ; sold also by C, TILT, Fleet-street. 








This day is delivered, 
ILL WATCY 
58 which | By Ge date ~ bonnaroo 
To which is appended the whoie Correspondence and § 
- relative to Captain Marryat. Statement 
James Cochrane and Company, 11, W aterloo-place, 
To be had of ali Booksellers, and at every Library in the Kingdom, 


—_— LL 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each in cloth, 
On Dec. 1, forming Vol. 61 of the abeve, 
ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By J.C. L, DE SISMONDI. 2 vols. Vol. 11, 
Published Nov. 1, History of the Germanic 
Empire, Vol. 1. By S. A. Dunham, Esq. L.L.D., Author of * The 
History of Spain and Portugal.’ 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





This day is published, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 
ILLAGE REMINISCENCEs, 
By AN OLD MAID, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
_ Second Edition, Just ready, in 3 vols. post bvo, 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
Ry JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of § Zohrab the Hostage,’ ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
On Monday next, in 3 vols. post évo, 
RANCESCA CARRARA, 
By the Author of * Romance and Reality,’ 
‘The Venetian Bracelet,’ * The Improvisatrice,’ &e, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 





MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post Sve, 
TH E LAST DAYS of POMPEII, 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ 
* Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Engiand and the English,’ &e. 
_ shard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Just ready, in 2 vols, Svo. with Plates, 
‘THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 


ty C. D, ARFWEDSON, Esq. 
Richard Benticy, 8, New Burlington-street, 


LADY MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
H E 3 NCESS&, 
By the Author of ¢ O’Donnell,’* Florence Macarthy,’&e, 
‘ Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
Second edition. Now ready, in 2 vols, Svo. with Two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS of HENRY SALT, Esq. F.RS. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Conse!-General in Egypt. 
INCLUDING His COKRESPONDENCE, 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New Burlington-street. 


> 


Just ready, in 2 Vois. BVO. 
RIEN TAL MEMOTRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
Edited by his Dauehter, 
The Couniess de MONSALEMBERT. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Barlington-street. 
Of whom may be had, separately, a Volume of 
Illustrations to the above Work, consisting of 
71 Views and Subjects of Nataral History, beautifully coloured, 
in 4to. 


New Edition, revised by the ‘Author, io 2 vols. post 8v0. 
R A I Cc ! 
SOCIA 
by F 


, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
y RY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“A very clever, sparkiing, amusing, and in-tructive book, 
abounding in curious anvcdote, keeu remark, and valuable in- 
formation.” — Examiner. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. Svo, 
T A 


Y; 
4 ; 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Letters written during a Residence in tho 
Coantries. 
« Will henceforth be classed among the most clegant prodec- 
tions of modern literature.” —Quarterly Review. 
ichard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
Of whom may ve had, by the same Author, New Editions of 
1. Vathek. An Arabian Tale. 6s. 
2. Vathek. In the Original French. 5s. 


3. Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters. 3s. 64. 





NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY, : 
BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Piates, . 
VOYAGE of DISCOVERY 
to the SOUTH ATLANTIC OCBAN, 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1829, 1830, 1831. 
By Capt. HENRY FOSTER, R.N. F.R.S. 
Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
ANDERINGS in NEW sooTtH 
WALES, BATAVIA, PEDIR CoasT, SINGAPORE, 
and CHINA; ; 
Being the JOURNAL of a NATURALIST 
In those Countries during 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.LS. title 
« Fall of interesting facts relative to countries still very lil 
known.”—United Service Journal. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


ee 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery i, 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFIC E, age 
Catherine Sireet, Strand, by J. FRancrs;_ aud sold by 

Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, see. 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Inecanp, W. F. bas 
Dublin; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du (oy 

St.-Honoré, Paris. 





